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A   95TH    BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTE   TO 

The  Spirit  of 
Our  Leader 


by  Assistant  General  Superintendent 
Lynn  S.  Richards 


In  honoring  President  David  O.  McKay  on  his 
95th  birthday,  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church  and 
The  Instructor  magazine  extend  thanks  and  grati- 
tude for  the  years  of  guidance  of  one  of  "the  choice 
and  master  spirits  of  this  age."^ 

When  David  0.  McKay  left  the  Weber  Stake 
superintendency  on  October  6,  1906,  to  become  sec- 
ond assistant  in  the  general  Sunday  School  super- 
intendency under  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  (who 
was  also  general  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School),  there  were  approximately  60,000  members 
of  the  Church  enrolled  in  Sunday  School.  From 
that  time  until  President  McKay  was  called  to  be 
a  counselor  to  President  Heber  J.  Grant  and  was 
released  as  general  superintendent,  the  organization 
had  grown  to  over  336,000  members. 

President  McKay  had  a  profound  influence  on 
the  conduct  of  Sunday  Schools  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  It  was  largely  through  his  suggestions  that 
courses  of  study  were  instituted  for  each  class.  He 
conceived  the  idea  that  highly  trained  stake  board 
members  should  meet  with  Sunday  School  teachers 
monthly  to  give  help  and  direction.  He  stressed  the 
need  for  lesson  application  (objectives),  contemplat- 
ing the  development  in  students  of  a  desire  to  do 
something  as  a  direct  result  of  Sunday  School  ex- 
perience. 

During  my  formative  years  as  a  child,  I  remem- 
ber David  0.  McKay  as  a  visitor  to  our  home.  The 
radiance  of  his  personality  and  winning  smile  won 
immediate  friendship.  On  occasion.  Father  and 
Mother  would  have  the  general  superintendency  as 
dinner  guests:  President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  general 
superintendent;   David   0.  McKay,   first  assistant; 


and  Stephen  L  Richards,  second  assistant  to  the 
general  superintendent.  The  mutual  esteem  and  af- 
fection that  abounded  between  them  was  most  evi- 
dent. It  was  especially  noticeable  when  they  met 
together  socially.  They  acted  as  though  they  knew 
each  other's  thoughts  and  desires.  They  seemed  com- 
pletely in  tune  with  each  other. 

The  spirit  of  concern  and  respect  of  David  O. 
McKay  for  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  his  associates 
was  certainly  responsible  for  much  of  their  creative 
cooperation.  He  won  the  love  and  affection  of  his 
general  board.  In  1918,  and  for  16  years  thereafter, 
he  presided  over  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church 
with  Stephen  L  Richards  and  George  D.  Pyper  as 
his  assistants.  This  was  not  only  a  period  of  matur- 
ing companionship  but  of  expansion  and  development 
of  the  Sunday  School  organization  throughout  the 
world. 

Now,  in  his  95th  year.  President  McKay  sees 
enrolled  in  the  Sunday  School  over  two  and  one- 
half  million  members. 

Of  all  the  men  I  know  in  this  dispensation,  none 
have  influenced  the  course  of  the  Sunday  School 
organization  and  cause  as  has  President  David  O. 
McKay. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENCY,   1918-1934. 
STEPHEN  U  RICHARDS    (1)  .  DAVID  O.  McKAY,  GEORGE  D.  PYPER. 


^From  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar.' 
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Art  hy  Alvin  Gittins. 


RELIGION  AND  LIFE 

by  President  David  0.  McKay 

For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul? 

Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul? 

—Mark  8:36,  37. 


It  was  Sir  Humphery  Davy  who  once  said:  "If 
I  could  choose  what  of  all  things  would  be  at  the 
same  time  the  most  delightful  and  useful  to  me,  I 
should  prefer  a  firm  religious  belief  to  every  other 
blessing." 

It  is  the  mission  of  Christianity  to  lead  all  men 
to  sense  and  to  know  that,  above  all  earthly  bless- 
ings, that  which  will  bring  the  most  delight  and 
be  of  most  use  to  us  in  this  world  is  a  firm  religious 
belief. 

The  Organized  Church 

It  is  claimed  that  the  average  man  is  not  a 
churchman.  Speaking  generally  of  the  Christian 
world,  I  think  that  is  so.  It  is  also  claimed  in  our 
own  organization  that  young  people  are  drifting 
away  from  the  Church.  This  is  not  true.  There  are 
a  few,  as  there  always  have  been,  a  certain  class 


(For  Course  16,  lessons  of  November  10  and  17,  "Nature  of  Man" 
and  "Purpose  of  Life";  for  Course  26,  lessons  of  September  8  and 
November  10,  "He  That  Hath  Eternal  Life  Is  Rich"  and  "Draw  Near 
Unto  Me";  for  Course  28,  lesson  of  October  6,  "Discern  the  Things 
of  God";  for  Course  30,  lesson  of  November  17,  "Church  of  Jesus 
Christ";  to  support  family  home  evening  lessons  2  and  10;  and  of 
general  interest.) 


who,  through  indifference,  inactivity,  or  disbelief, 
sever  themselves  from  organized  religion.  This  is 
principally  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  famil- 
iarized themselves  through  study  of  the  advantages 
which  the  Church  offers.  The  one  sure  test  of  prov- 
ing the  value  of  the  Church  organization  is  to  work 
in  it.  If  you  have  tried  a  thing  and  it  works,  all  the 
arguments  and  sophistries  in  the  world  cannot  con- 
vince you  that  it  does  not  work.  Therein  lies  one 
value  of  the  organized  Church;  it  furnishes  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  and  proves  the  truth  of  Christ's 
words  when  he  said:  "If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  of  myself."    (John  7:17.) 

The  author  of  "The  Abundant  Life  Through 
Religion"  says: 

At  the  point  where  a  wide  street  leading  from 
the  entrance  of  a  University  campus  divides,  there 
stands  a  great  stone  church.  Seen  from  the  campus 
gate  it  appears  to  block  the  street  completely.  In 
fact,  no  student  can  pass  that  way  without  taking 

(Continued  on  following  page.) 
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account  of  the  church;  he  must  either  enter  it  or 
go  around  it.  If  he  goes  around  it,  the  church  keeps 
on  standing  there  just  the  same.  This  building  is  a 
symbol  of  the  place  which  religion  holds  in  the  stu- 
dent's world.  Religion  stands  squarely  in  the  path 
of  the  student.  It  is  an  institution  that  is  deeply 
entrenched  in  the  social  order,  a  part  of  the  social 
inheritance  from  which  no  one  can  escape. 

An  Ideal  Gathering  Place 

From  a  social  standpoint,  one  great  opportunity 
the  Church  offers  youth  is  the  furnishing  of  an  ideal 
center.  Many  years  ago,  while  making  an  official 
visit  through  the  Southern  States,  I  accompanied 
President  Charles  A.  Callis  to  the  Centerville  Branch, 
about  20  miles  from  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  A 
member  of  the  legislature  kindly  volunteered  to  drive 
us  to  our  destination.  I  anticipated  Centerville  as  a 
compact  country  town,  such  as  our  well-laid-out 
towns  in  the  West  are.  As  we  stopped  in  front  of  a 
neatly  built,  newly  painted  little  chapel,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  President  Callis  say:  "Well,  here  we 
are!'*  There  was  no  town — only  two  or  three  distant 
houses  in  sight.  In  the  midst  of  a  wooded  territory 
stood  this  little  Latter-day  Saint  place  of  worship, 
totally  isolated,  it  seemed  to  me;  yet  before  the  hour 
for  the  service  to  commence,  it  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  a  group  of  as  happy,  cheerful  people 
as  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet.  Following  the 
morning  service  a  banquet  was  served  to  approxi- 
mately 200  people.  Heavily  laden,  improvised  tables 
were  in  the  garden  enclosure.  To  the  people  living 
within  a  radius  of  30  miles  that  little  chapel  served 
as  a  center  for  social  intercourse,  study,  and  spiritual 
enlightenment.  To  realize  the  value  of  such  a  center, 
kindly  imagine  what  the  lives  of  those  people  would 
be  if  neither  the  Church  nor  the  State  furnished  a 
central  gathering  place. 

Are  We  Making  a  Living  or  Making  a  Life? 

But  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  not  to  be  a 
mere  social  center,  but  to  develop  spirituality  in 
man,  to  teach  him  that  "  the  end  of  life  is  to  be 
like  unto  God;  the  soul  following  God  is  to  be  like 
unto  him." 

"True  religion,"  declared  a  celebrated  statesman, 
"is  the  foundation  of  society,  and  when  that  is  once 
shaken  by  contempt,  the  whole  fabric  cannot  be 
stable  nor  lasting." 

The  poet  Longfellow  said:  "life  is  a  gift  of  God 
and  is  divine." 

And  Christ  declared:  "I  am  come  that  they  might 


have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly." (John  10:10.) 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
makes  an  appeal  to  all  men  to  seek  the  higher  life, 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  incites  them,  to 
greater  diligence  in  striving  for  the  abundant  life. 

The  dominant  thought  in  all  men's  minds  today 
is  how  to  make  a  living.  They  are  trying  to  choose 
that  course  in  life  which  will  best  fit  them  to  suc- 
ceed in  feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  themselves 
and  in  aiding  them  to  bring  up  a  family. 

"Unquestionably  we  must  bow  before  economic 
facts  and  recognize  the  difficulty  of  Hving.  He  who 
does  not  consider  these  crying  necessities  and  does 
not  intelligently  provide  for  the  future,"  says  Wag- 
ner, "is  rightly  considered  a  visionary  or  incompe- 
tent, and  runs  the  risk  of  sooner  or  later  asking  alms 
from  those  at  whose  parsimony  he  heis  sneered."  And 
yet  making  a  living  is  but  keeping  in  running  order 
the  machine  that  is  used  to  bear  us  on  the  long 
journey  of  Ufe. 

Making  a  living  is  a  necessity — making  a  life  is 
a  duty,  an  everlasting  blessing! 

The  True  Purpose  of  Life 

Some  make  a  living  that  they  may  continue 
merely  to  exist — to  such,  life  is  a  drudgery.  Some 
make  a  living  that  they  might  have  pleasxire — to 
them,  life  is  ever  unsatisfied. 

.  .  .  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread: 
You  seize  the  flow'r,  its  bloom  is  shed; 
Or  like  the  snow  falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — then  melts  forever; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race, 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm.^ 

Some  make  fame  an  end  of  life.  For  these  await 
the  rewards  of  vanity  and  disillusionment.  Others 
make  wealth  their  sole  aim,  and  as  result,  selfishness 
and  an  ever-narrowing  view  of  life's  beauties  become 
a  great  part  of  their  recompense.  Not  infrequently 
their  hopes  end  in  the  ashes  of  sordidness  and  dis- 
appointment. 

The  true  end  of  life  is  not  mere  existence,  not 
pleasure,  nor  fame,  nor  wealth.  It  is  the  perfection 
of  humanity  through  individual  achievement  under 
the  guidance  of  God's  inspiration. 


Trom  Robert  Burns,  "Tain  O'Shanter,"  The  Poetical  Works  of 
Robert  Burns,  edited  by  Alexander  Smith;  A.  L.  Burt  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers; page  154. 
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As  a  boy  resembles  his  parents  in  physical  ap- 
pearance, so  should  every  soul  grow  more  like  his 
Eternal  Parent  in  spiritual  attainments. 

Real  life  is  response  to  the  best  about  us.  To  be 
alive  only  to  appetite,  pleasure,  pride,  money-mak- 
ing, and  not  to  goodness  and  kindness,  purity  and 
love,  history,  poetry,  music,  flowers,  stars,  God  and 
eternal  hopes,  is  to  be  all  but  dead. 

Anything  that  has  organs  capable  of  performing 
their  functions  may  be  said  to  possess  life.  As  long 
as  the  physical  organs  in  an  object  perform  their 
functions,  that  object  may  be  said  to  possess  life; 
that  is,  it  exists.  But  even  the  slightest  intelUgent 
observation  into  the  nature  of  life  will  show  that 
man's  life  is  more  than  mere  existence;  that  there 
are  at  least  two  or  more  lives  to  each  of  us.  There 
is  the  physical  stage  of  life,  and  there  is  the  spiritual 
stage  of  life.  In  the  development  of  the  physical, 
man  is  simply  a  creature  of  nature.  He  progresses 
as  he  lives  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature;  sub- 
ject to  his  environment,  he  is  continually  fighting 
forces  in  order  to  survive.  Self-preservation,  the 
first  law  of  nature,  is  the  dominant  idea  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  the  race  in  this  stage  of  life.  As  a 
result,  selfishness  is  the  characteristic  trait.  Jesus 
perceived  that  the  root  of  sin — seKishness — leads  a 
man  to  sacrifice  another's  happiness  for  his  own. 

Man  Is  a  Spiritual  Being 

In  man's  life  the  physical  stage  may  be  divided 
into  two  phases:  (1)  the  struggle  for  livelihood  and 
comforts,  and  (2)  the  tendency  to  grovel. 

The  first  is  natural  and  most  commendable.  "He 
who  will  not  provide  for  his  own  is  worse  than  an 
infidel."  The  second  is  debasing,  and  when  unre- 
strained, leads  men  below  the  level  of  the  beasts. 
In  our  own  United  States  at  this  very  hour  we  have 
sordid  examples  of  this  perversion  of  life's  true  end. 
When  a  man  harbors  the  thought  that  he  will  exist 
by  injuring  his  neighbor,  that  moment  he  begins  to 
circumscribe  his  life;  bitterness  replaces  happiness; 
sordidness  supplants  generosity;  hatred,  love;  and 
beastUness,  humanity.  What  must  this  old  world 
experience  before  public  sentiment  will  condemn 
this  selfish,  grasping  nature  that  appeals  only  to 
the  baser  life  of  man? 

But  man  is  not  just  an  animal.  He  is  a  spiritual 
being,  a  soul;  and  at  some  time  or  another,  every 
man  is  possessed  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  know 
his  relationship  to  the  infinite.  There  is  something 
within  him  that  urges  him  to  rise  above  himself,  to 
control  his  envirormient,  to  master  the  body  and  all 


things  physical,  and  to  live  in  a  higher  and  more 
beautiful  world. 

There  is  in  man  not  only  an  instinct,  but  a  di- 
vinity that  strives  to  push  him  upward  and  onward. 
This  sense,  or  feeling,  is  universal;  and  at  some  time 
in  his  hfe  every  man  is  conscious  of  possessing  it. 
This  spirit  is  present  with  every  soul,  ready  to  per- 
fect it,  and  all  men  ought  to  be  in  deepest  truth  en- 
gaged in  the  same  great  work — the  search  for  and 
development  of  spiritual  peace  and  freedom. 

Rudolph  Eucken  says: 

I  cannot  conceive  of  the  development  of  a  pow- 
erful personality,  a  deep-rooted  and  profound  mind, 
of  a  character  rising  above  this  world,  without  his 
having  experienced  a  divinity  in  life  above,  beyond 
the  world  of  sensible  reality,  and  as  surely  as  we 
can  create  in  ourselves  a  life  in  contrast  to  pure 
nature,  growing  by  degrees  and  extending  to  the 
heights  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  we 
may  have  the  same  assurance  of  that  religion  called 
universal.^ 

Longings  of  tlie  Human  Soul 

Every  normal  person  yearns  to  know  something 
of  God.  What  is  he  like?  Is  he  interested  in  the 
human  family,  or  does  he  disregard  it  entirely?  What 
is  the  best  life  to  live  in  this  world  in  order  to  be 
most  successful  and  to  get  the  most  happiness? 
What  is  that  inevitable  thing  called  death?  What 
is  beyond  it? 

If  you  want  your  answers  to  these  longings  of 
the  human  soul,  you  must  come  to  the  Church. 
Only  true  religion  can  satisfy  the  yearning  soul. 

Man  needs  religion  to  comply  properly  with  the 
purposes  of  creation.  There  is  a  purposeful  design 
permeating  all  nature,  the  crowning  event  of  which 
is  man.  AU  the  preparation  of  earth  is  but  an  antici- 
pation of  the  crowning  glory  of  creation.  Fosdick 
says:  "The  perpetuation  of  personality  is  the  high- 
est thing  in  creation."  This  great  thinker  has  come 
by  reasoning  to  what  Joseph  Smith  received  by 
revelation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  utter- 
ances of  modem  scripture:  "For  behold,  this  is  my 
work  and  my  glory — to  bring  to  pass  the  immortal- 
ity and  eternal  life  of  man."   (Moses  1:39.) 

God's  plan,  God's  purpose,  is  the  perfection  of 
humanity.  He  does  care,  he  does  love  his  children. 
He  is  not  merely  a  bhnd  force,  not  an  abstract  pow- 
er, but  a  living,  personal  God. 

^Source  unknown. 
Library  File  Reference:  SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 
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Art  by  Dale  Kilbown. 


In  the  relationships  of  the  Smith  family,  these  qualities  stand  out— 
unity,  solidarity,  and  confidence  in  a  brother-son-prophet. 


Loyalty  to 

a  Prophet 

Brother 


by  Gail  D.  Ulrich* 


From  the  moment  the  boy  Joseph,  dazzled  and 
enervated,  leaned  against  the  fireplace  and  said  to 
his  mother,  "I  have  learned  for  myself  that  Presby- 
terianism  is  not  true,"  peace  for  the  Smith  family 

{Continued  on  following  page.) 


(For  Course  8,  lessons  of  September  15  and  November  10,  "Faith, 
'In  Things  Not  Seen' "  and  "We  Have  Been  Given  the  Right  To 
Choose";  for  Course  10,  lessons  of  September  8  and  October  24, 
"Why  Joseph  Smith  Prayed"  and  "Zion's  Camp";  for  Course  12, 
lessons  of  September  29  and  November  3,  "A  Leader  Is  True  to 
His  Calling"  and  "A  Leader  Has  Courage >to  Do  Right";  for  Course 
14,  lesson  of  October  20,  "Restoration";  for  Course  28,  lesson  of 
September  29,  "Testimony  Concerning  the  Book";  and  of  general 
interest.) 

*Gail  D.  Ulrich  was  born  at  Devil's  Slide,  Utah.  He  took  his 
B.S.  (1959)  and  M.S.  (1960)  from  the  University  of  Utah,  studied 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  for  his  PhD  in  1964, 
and  is  now  a  chemical  engineer  for  the  Cabot  Corporation.  Previously 
active  as  a  Scoutmaster  and  Sunday  School  teacher,  he  is  now 
bishop  of  the  Cambridge  Ward,  Boston  (Massachusetts)  Stake, 
where  he  and  his  wife,  the  former  Laurel  Thatcher,  make  their 
home.   The  couple  have  three  children. 
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LOYALTY  TO  A  PROPHET  BROTHER    (Continued  from  preceding  page.) 


was  no  more.  Twenty-four  years  later  when  Samuel, 
soon  to  die  himself,  accompanied  the  dead  bodies  of 
.  his  two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Hyrum,  along  the 
deserted  road  from  Carthage  to  Nauvoo,  the  Church 
had  been  launched  and  the  Smith  family  sacrificed. 

A  Family  Traif 

At  the  time  of  the  First  Vision,  Joseph  Smith, 
Sr.  and  his  wife  Lucy  Mack  Smith  had  six  sons  and 
two  daughters:  Alvin,  22;  Hyrum,  20;  Sophronia,  17; 
Joseph,  14;  Samuel,  12;  William,  9;  Catherine,  8; 
and  Don  Carlos,  4.  Through  the  maze  of  information 
circulated  by  writers  pro  and  con  since  the  restora- 
tion, two  family  traits  stand  out — unity  and  solidar- 
ity. These  two  traits,  along  with  confidence  in  the 
brother-son-prophet,  are  revealed  in  Father  Smith's 
reaction  when  told  by  Joseph  of  Moroni's  visit.  Jo- 
seph recorded:  "He  replied  to  me  that  it  was  of  God, 
and  told  me  to  go  and  do  as  commanded  by  the 
messenger."^ 

William,  who  along  with  Alvin  was  present  in  the 
field,  said: 

He  accordingly  asked  us  to  come  to  the  house, 
as  he  had  something  to  tell  us.  After  we  were  all 
gathered,  he  arose  and  told  us  how  the  angel  ap- 
peared to  him;  what  he  had  told  him  as  written 
above;  and  that  the  angel  had  also  given  him  a 
short  account  of  the  inhabitants  who  formerly  re- 
sided upon  this  continent,  a  full  history  of  whom 
he  said  was  engraved  on  some  plates  which  were 
hidden,  and  which  the  angel  promised  to  show  him. 
He  continued  talking  to  us  some  time.  The  whole 
family  were  melted  to  tears,  and  believed  all  he  said." 

The  first  persons  baptized  in  this  dispensation 
were  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  Oliver  Cowdery,  Samuel  H. 
Smith,  Hyrum  Smith,  David  Whitmer,  and  Peter 
Whitmer,  Jr.  These  were  the  charter  members  of  the 
Church. '  They  and  Joseph  Smith,  Sr.  were  among 
the  eight  witnesses  to  the  plates  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  After  assisting  with  the  preparation  and 
printing  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  manuscript,  they 
headed  east  to  circulate  the  fresh  copies  in  a  mis- 
sionary journey  now  legendary. 

Soon,  according  to  commandment,  the  flock 
moved  to  northern  Ohio.  Here  Hyrum  distinguished 
himself  in  supervising  fund  raising  and  construction 
of  the  Kirtland  Temple.    He,   Joseph  Smith,   Sr., 

'Documentary  History  of  the  Church,  Volume  1,  page  15. 

^William  Smith,  "William  Smith  on  Mormonism,"  in  William 
Mulder  and  A.  Russell  Mortensen,  Among  the  Mormons:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  New  York.  N.Y.,  1958;  page  26. 

3" Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  had  been 
previously  drawn  up  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  New  York  State 
concerning  the  organization  of  religious  bodies.  As  the  state  law 
required  six  signatories  to  this  document,  the  first  six  baptized  in 
this  dispensation  affixed  their  signatures."  (William  Edwin  Berrett, 
The  Restored  Church;  The  Deseret  News  Press,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
1936;  pages  91,  92.)  "^ 


Samuel,  and  William  attended  the  School  of  the 
Prophets.  As  members  of  the  Council  of  the  First 
Presidency,  Joseph  Smith,  Sr.  and  Hyrum  partici- 
pated in  holy  ceremonies  and  experiences  in  the 
newly  completed  temple.  William  was  selected  as  a 
member  of  the  Twelve,  Don  Carlos  chosen  to  preside 
over  the  high  priests  quorum,  and  Samuel  over  the 
high  council.  During  the  sacred  ceremony  of  dedi- 
cation, Don  Carlos  blessed  the  sacrament  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  large  dedicatory  attendance. 

Open   Bitterness 

In  Kirtland,  Wilham,  impetuous  and  tempera- 
mental, rebelled  against  his  prophet  brother  over  a 
matter  of  Church  discipline.  The  open  bitterness 
mortified  the  family  and  shocked  Church  members. 
Through  the  mediation  of  Hyrum  and  Father  Smith 
reconciliation  was  accomphshed,  as  described  by  the 
Prophet  in  his  journal  under  the  date  of  January 
1,  1836: 

Brothers  William  and  Hyrum  and  Uncle  John 
Smith  came  to  my  house,  and  we  went  into  a  room 
by  ourselves,  in  company  with  father  and  Elder  Mar- 
tin Harris.  Father  Smith  then  opened  our  interview 
by  prayer,  after  which  he  expressed  himself  on  the 
occasion  in  a  very  feeling  and  pathetic  manner  .  .  . 
and  while  he  addressed  us,  the  Spirit  of  God 
rested  down  upon  us  in  mighty  power,  and  our  hearts 
were  melted.  Brother  William  made  a  humble  con- 
fession and  asked  my  forgiveness  for  the  abuse  he 
had  offered  me.  And  wherein  I  had  been  out  of  the 
way,  I  asked  his  forgiveness.  And  the  spirit  of  con- 
fession and  forgiveness  was  mutual  among  us  all.^ 

Folly  and  Loyalty 

Financial  reverses,  apostasy,  and  persecution 
forced  the  flight  of  the  faithful  to  Far  West.  De- 
scribing this  period,  Don  Carlos  wrote  from  Kirt- 
land to  his  cousin,  George  Albert  Smith: 

.  .  .  Those  that  have  dissented  .  .  .  pretend  that 
the  Church  has  gone  astray  and  left  the  foundation 
.  .  .  the  Prophet  also  has  transgressed  (according 
to  their  idea  of  things)  and  finally,  after  summing 
the  whole  matter  up,  he  was  a  liar  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  yet  (say  they)  the  Book  of  Mormon  is 
true;  the  revelations  that  come  through  him  are 
from  God  .  .  .  Oh!  the  folly  of  this  generation!^ 

The  loyalty  of  the  brothers  to  Joseph  is  especially 
remarkable  in  light  of  the  apostasy  and  disaffection 
which  touched  other  intimate  associates  (the  Pratts, 
Oliver  Cowdery,  W.  W.  Phelps,  Orson  Hyde,  and 

^Documentary  History  of  the  Church,  Volume  2,  page  353. 

^William  E.  Berrett  and  Alma  P.  Burton,  Readings  in  L.D.S. 
Church  History;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1953; 
Volume  1,  pages  242,  243. 
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many  others),  and  also  in  light  of  the  real  physical 
hardships  which  loyalty  to  their  brother  brought 
upon  them,  (For  contrast,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
older  sons  of  Lehi  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  Jacob 
in  the  Old  Testament,  who  were  jealous  of  their 
chosen  young  brothers  and  violently  opposed  them.) 
Don  Carlos  wrote  the  following  in  a  letter  to  Joseph 
from  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  where  he  and  others  were 
stranded  without  resources  to  reach  Missouri: 

We  have  lived  very  close  and  camped  out  at 
night,  notwithstanding  the  rain  and  cold,  and  my 
baby  only  two  weeks  old  when  we  started.  Agnes  is 
very  much  fatigued;  mother  has  a  severe  cold,  and 
in  fact  it  is  nothing  but  the  prayer  of  faith  and  the 
power  of  God,  that  will  sustain  them  and  bring 
them  through.  Our  courage  is  good,  and  I  think  we 
shall  be  brought  through.  .  .  / 

Within  a  year,  persecutions  in  Missouri  found 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  in  jail  and  members  of  the  fam- 
ily again  destitute,  along  with  the  other  saints  who 
had  fled  to  lUinois.  In  the  brief  period  of  prosper- 
ity which  followed  in  Nauvoo,  all  the  Smith  brothers 
served  prominently  in  civic  and  religious  callings: 
Joseph  as  President  of  the  Church,  city  councilor, 
mayor,  lieutenant  general  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion, 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Nauvoo;  Hyrum  as 
counselor  to  the  Prophet,  Patriarch,  city  councilor, 
vice-mayor,  general  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  Univer- 
sity trustee;  Samuel  as  trustee,  city  alderman,  and 
missionary;  Don  Carlos  as  president  of  the  high 
priests  quorum,  trustee,  city  councilor,  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Times  and  Seasons. 

Companion  to  a   Prophet  Brother 

If  the  loyalty  of  the  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily was  remarkable,  that  of  Hyrum  was  especially 
so.  Six  years  Joseph's  senior,  yet  subservient,  he  was 
an  effective  missionary,  respected  leader,  civic  offi- 
cial, counselor,  jailmate,  and  companion  martyr.  Of 
him  Joseph  says,  "Hyrum  .  .  .  possesses  the  mildness 
of  a  lamb,  and  the  integrity  of  a  Job,  and  in  short, 
the  meekness  and  humility  of  Christ;  and  I  love  him 
with  a  love  that  is  stronger  than  death  for  I  never 
had  occasion  to  rebuke  him,  nor  he  me."^  As  com- 
panion to  a  prophet  brother,  Hyrum  was  able  to 
discern  when  his  counsel  was  needed  and  when  it 
could  not  be  tolerated.  Concerning  a  plan  proposed 
for  their  transfer  for  trial,  he  turned  to  Joseph  in 
the  Richmond  Jail  and  asked  his  opinion.  After 
receiving  an  unexpected  answer,  he  replied:  "If  you 
say  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  we  will  rely  on  it." 
Joseph  gave  his  answer  "in  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
and  the  question  was  settled.^ 


Joseph,  in  turn,  respected  counsel  from  his  older 
brother.  On  the  west  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
they  prepared  to  flee  from  certain  arrest  if  they 
should  return  to  Nauvoo,  messengers  arrived  accus- 
ing them  of  cowardice  and  begging  them  to  come 
back.  Joseph  first  turned  to  Orrin  P.  Rockwell  and 
asked,  "What  shall  I  do?" 

Rockwell  replied,  "You  are  the  oldest  and  ought 
to  know  best;  and  as  you  make  your  bed,  I  will  Ue 
with  you." 

Still  undecided,  Joseph  turned  to  Hynmi, 
"Brother  Hyrum,  you  are  the  oldest,  what  shall  we 
do?" 

Hyrum  said,  "Let  us  go  back  and  give  ourselves 
up,  and  see  the  thing  out." 

Knowing  the  consequences,  Joseph  responded. 
"If  you  go  back  I  will  go  with  you,  but  we  shall 
be  butchered." 

Hyrum's  reply  exemphfied  the  courage  and  peace 
in  his  character:  "No,  no;  let  us  go  back  and  put 
our  trust  in  God,  and  we  shall  not  be  harmed.  The 
Lord  is  in  it.  If  we  live  or  have  to  die,  we  will  be 
reconciled  to  our  fate."" 

The  Final  Moments 

During  the  final  moments  in  Carthage  Jail,  as 
Hyrum  lay  mortally  wounded  on  the  floor,  Joseph 
cried,  "Oh,  dear  brother  Hyrum!"  Then  discharging 
his  pistol  in  anger  into  the  doorway,  he  leapt  to  the 
window,  where  bullets  struck  him  from  both  direc- 
tions." 

Joseph  said  he  had  told  Stephen  Markham 
.  .  .  "that  if  I  and  Hyrum  were  ever  taken  again 
we  should  be  massacred,  or  I  was  not  a  prophet  of 
God.  I  want  Hyrum  to  live  to  avenge  my  blood, 
but  he  is  determined  not  to  leave  me.^^  And  later,  in 
the  jail,  "Could  my  brother,  Hyrum,  but  be  liber- 
ated, it  would  not  matter  so  much  about  me."" 
Unified  in  life,  the  brothers  were  unified  in  death 
by  the  brutal  mob. 

Samuel,  on  his  way  to  Carthage,  was  also  ac- 
costed by  mobbers,  but  escaped.  Suffering  from 
exhaustion  and  anguish  over  the  death  of  his  broth- 
ers, he  died  a  month  later.  Alvin  had  died  in  1824, 
soon  after  the  visit  of  Moroni.  Don  Carlos  died  in 
1841  as  he  worked  to  launch  the  Times  and  Sea- 
sons. Father  Smith  died  in  1840  from  consumption 
aggravated  by  the  Missouri  persecutions.^'^  Well 
could  Mother  Smith  say  in  1845,  "Here  in  this  city, 
Ue  my  dead;  my  husband  and  children."^* 


^Documentary  History  of  the  Church,  Volume  3,  page  43. 
^Documentary  History  of  the  Church,  Volume  2,  page  338. 
'Docuvfientary  History  of  the  Church,  Volume  3,  page  259. 


"Documentary  History  of  the  Church,  Volume  6,  pages  549,  550. 

'"Documentary  History  of  the  Church,  Volume  6,  page  618. 

"Documentary  History  of  the  Church,  Volume  6,  page  546. 

^-Documentary  History  of  the  Church,  Volume  6,  page  592. 

^•The  only  brother  to  survive  Nauvoo  was  William,  who  continued 
as  a  member  of  the  Twelve  and  as  Patriarch  after  Hyrum.  Fifteen 
months  after  the  martyrdom  he  became  disaffected  and  was  excom- 
municated. 

i*William    E,    Berrett    and   Alma    P.    Burton,    Readings    in    L.D.S. 
Church  History,  pages  242,  243. 
Library  File  Reference:  SMITH,  JOSEPH. 
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F  A  MAN  MEETS  A  TIGER 

A   FATHER'S   LETTER   TO   HIS   TEN-YEAR-OLD   SON 

by  John  Farr  Larson* 


Dear  Son: 

Last  night  as  we  were  watching  TV  you  asked 
me  a  question  I  did  not  answer.  Since  my  jet  does 
not  land  for  a  couple  of  hours,  I  have  decided  to 
write  a  confidential,  father-to-son  reply. 

You  will  recall  that  it  was  hard  to  recognize  the 
sly  tiger  in  the  jungle  show  and  the  great  power 
he  seemed  to  have.  As  he  snarled  with  that  angry, 
singsong  whine  and  leaped,  you  turned  to  me  and 
asked,  in  a  very  serious  way,  **Dad,  what  does  a 
man  do  when  he  meets  a  tiger?" 

Well,  son,  when  a  man  meets  a  tiger  he  should 


(For  Course  8,  lesson  of  November  10,  "We  Have  Been  Given 
the  Right  to  Choose";  for  Course  10,  lesson  of  November  3,  "The 
Saints  Leave  Jackson  County";  for  Course  12,  lesson  of  November 
24,  "A  Leader  Has  Courage  To  Do  Right";  for  Course  26,  lesson  of 
October  20,  "What  Difference  Can  Prayer  Make?";  to  support  family 
home   evening   lesson   8;    and   of  interest   to   all   parents.) 


be  prepared;  for  if  he  is  not,  the  tiger  will  destroy 
him.  If  we  were  living  where  tigers  are  feared  by 
man  and  by  all  other  animals  because  of  their 
viciousness,  cruelty,  and  treachery,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  avoid  meeting  a  tiger  at  night  or  where 
grass  and  undergrowth  stand  high.  To  meet  a  tiger 
you  had  best  be  in  a  cage,  perched  on  an  elephant's 
back,  with  a  powerful  rifle  across  your  lap.  Even 
then,  it  is  dangerous.  A  tiger's  terrible  claws  can 
slash  through  even  an  elephant's  thick  skin.  If  a 
man  meets  a  tiger,  he  must  know  what  he  is  doing 
and  have  courage. 


*John  Farr  Larson  is  a  Utah  2nd  District  Juvenile  Court  judge 
with  an  A.A.  degree  from  Weber  State  College  (1933)  and  an  LLB 
from  the  University  of  Utah  (1949).  Born  in  Taylor,  tftah,  he  served 
in  the  Eastern  States  Mission,  1936-1938;  later  he  served  in  a  ward 
bishopric,  in  a  high  council,  and  in  a  stake  presidency.  He  is  now 
a  Sunday  School  teacher  and  priesthood  instructor  in  the  HoUaday 
23rd  Ward,  Olympus  (Utah)  Stake.  His  wife  is  Ann  Clayson  Larson; 
the  couple  have  five  children. 
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I  doubt  that  either  of  us  will  ever  meet  an  hon- 
est-to-goodness  live  tiger — at  least,  I  hope  not. 

But  there  are  other  kinds  of  tigers,  just  as  sly 
and  vicious,  and  as  harmful  and  deadly  as  the  tigers 
in  India.  I  call  them  invisible  tigers.  Invisible  tigers, 
like  real-life  tigers,  are  treacherous,  both  night  and 
day.  They  are  hard  to  recognize,  for  they,  too,  blend 
into  the  tall  grass  and  undergrowth  of  people  and 
their  conversations.  They  damage  a  man's  soul.  To 
fight  them  you  have  to  recognize  them,  surround 
yourself  with  a  protective  shield  and  powerful  weap- 
ons, including  courage.  This  letter  is  about  what  to 
do  if  a  man  meets  a  tiger — an  invisible  tiger,  that  is. 

My  son,  since  you  are  hep  on  rules  for  slaying 
tigers,  try  these  on  for  size: 

Rule  No.  1— Tag  the  Tiger 

Remember  what  a  hard  time  we  had  finding  the 
common  and  scientific  names  for  your  butterfly  and 
bug  collection?  Well,  tagging  tigers  is  the  same 
idea.  You  really  need  to  be  sharp.  Because  you  can- 
not see  them,  you  must  depend  largely  on  what  you 
hear.  If  someone  dares  you  to  do  something  you 
know  is  wrong,  or  calls  you  "chicken"  when  you  re- 
fuse, or  assures  you  "It  really  is  okay,"  you  can  bet 
your  life  you  have  met  an  invisible  tiger.  This 
tiger  is  Temptation.  Any  idea  or  notion  which  causes 
you  to  think  or  do  wrong  is  the  tiger  of  temptation. 
Of  the  many  varieties  of  invisible  tigers,  ten-year- 
olds  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  "shoV-off"  tigers, 
"follow-the-crowd"  tigers,  "get-tough"  tigers,  and 
"urge-to-steal"  tigers.  A  "show-off"  tiger  makes  you 
do  something  wrong  to  get  attention.  A  "follow-the- 
crowd"  tiger  especially  likes  ten-year-olds — you've 
met  this  tiger  when  the  group  is  wrong,  and  you 
know  it,  and  you  still  go  along.  The  invisible  "get- 
tough"  tiger  is  present  when  you  play  grown-up  and 
strive  for  freedom  by  getting  tough.  Rebellion,  they 
call  it.  The  "urge-to-steal"  tiger  is  a  problem  for 
some  ten-year-olds.  At  ten  you  know  right  from 
wrong,  but  ten-year-olds  don't  always  do  right.  This 
tiger  is  lurking  when  we  say  to  ourselves  such  things 
as,  "No  one  will  know,"  "It  wouldn't  be  missed," 
and  "I  feel  picked  on  without  it." 

Rule  No.  2— Turn  Up  the  Volume 

Inside  you  is  a  secret  place  for  things  you  have 
been  taught,  and  these  things  play  back  to  you  as 
you  go  about  your  day.  Sometimes  the  playback 
is  not  very  loud.  That  is  why  it  is  called  the  "still, 
small  voice."  So  when  you  meet  a  tiger,  TURN 
UP  THE  VOLUME.  Get  the  idea? 

Rule  No.  3— Set  Your  Sights 

Slaying  your  invisible  tigers  is  something  YOU 
have  to  do.    Setting  sights  is  deciding  what  to  do. 


In  these  days,  and  at  your  age,  it  becomes  very 
difficult  to  set  sights,  because  your  friends  have 
greater  influence  over  you  than  when  you  were 
younger.  They  will  be  unkind  to  you  at  times  and 
will  even  persecute  you  by  calling  you  names.  It 
becomes  a  bit  of  a  problem  to  make  up  your  mind. 
Invisible  tigers  do  not  drop  dead  from  old  age  or 
accident  ...  so  you  need  to  decide  how  you  are 
going  to  handle  them.  Keep  asking  those  questions 
that  need  grown-up,  mature  answers;  weigh  one  idea 
against  another;  listen  to  your  inner  promptings — 
and  then  decide.  As  you  test  and  compare  and  de- 
cide, your  ability  to  eliminate  invisible  tigers  will 
grow  with  leaps  and  bounds — and  this  growth  is 
what  propels  you  to  real  manhood. 

Rule  No.  4-Use  Your  Shield 

This  shield  is  the  protection  afforded  by  your 
Heavenly  Father  through  prayer.  If  you  will  pray 
to  God  and  seek  his  guidance,  he  will  guide  you  and 
surround  you  with  protection  more  effective  than 
a  tiger  cage.  As  your  earthly  father,  I  assure  you 
that  God  is  concerned  about  you.  He  can  guide  and 
protect  you  if  you  will  seek  his  help  and  try  your 
utmost  to  do  right. 

Rule  No.  5— Cap  with  Courage 

After  you  have  tagged  the  tiger,  turned  up  the 
volume,  set  your  sights,  and  used  your  shield,  the 
final  rule  is  to  slay  the  tiger  with  the  courage  of 
your  convictions.  You  are  certain  to  have  static 
sometimes  from  some  of  your  friends.  But  doing  the 
right  against  opposition  divides  the  men  from  the 
boys;  it  determines  whether  you  are  really  a  man. 
It  is  better  to  have  the  respect  of  your  group  than 
the  popular  approval  of  the  moment.  You  can  claim 
no  fame  through  inaction  or  going  with  the  crowd. 
Nor  do  you  show  courage  by  running  under  the 
porch.  Courage  in  doing  the  right  is  its  own  reward, 
for  it  proves  your  manhood. 

Son,  it  is  a  great  experience  to  see  how  you  are 
growing  up  in  such  a  responsible  way.  We  greatly 
respect  you  and  all  you  represent.  Please  do  not 
be  embarrassed  when  Mother  and  I  tell  you  we  love 
you  with  all  our  hearts. 

Love, 

DAD. 

P.S.  Thought  you  ought  to  know — teasing  your 
sisters  and  their  friends,  getting  on  a  soapbox  as 
you  do,  and  wandering  without  permission,  are  things 
we  hope  you  will  change.  But  they  are  not  tigers — 
only  kittens. 

Second  P.S.  I  will  talk  to  your  mother  about  not 
kissing  you  in  public. 
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THIS  IS  THE 

WAY  WE  EAT 

OUR  FOOD 

A  Sample  Lesson  Plan  by  Barbara  Vance 

TOPIC: 

Our  Heavenly  Father  tells  us  what  is  wise  for  us 
to  eat.^  (Course  3  lesson  for  October  6.) 


(For  Course  3,  lessoiis  of  September  29  and  October  6,  "Our 
Heavenly  Father  Tells  Us  What  Is  Wise  for  Us  to  Drink"  and  "Our 
Heavenly  Father  Tells  Us  What  Is  Wise  for  Us  to  Eat";  for  Course 
5,  lessons  of  September  29  and  October  6,  "Heavenly  Father  Plans 
Food  for  Us"  and  "God  Gives  Us  Water";  and  of  particular  interest 
to  parents  of  3-  and  4-year-olds.) 

^See  Gospel  Lessons  for  Little  Ones  (Manual  for  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  Course 
Three) ,  lesson  10,  page  163. 

Discussing  foods  I.   to  r.  Ann  Larsen,   Thor  Christiansen, 
Mormon  Dixon,  Ann  Woodworth;  teacher,  Frances  Barlow. 


MAIN   CONCEPT: 

Some  foods  are  good  for  us  to  eat  and  are  ap- 
proved by  our  Heavenly  Father;  other  foods  are  not 
good  for  us  and  should  not  be  eaten  very  often. 

OBJECTIVES: 

When  the  children  complete  today's  lesson  they 
will  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

(a)  State  examples  of  good  food  they  have  eaten  for 
breakfast 

(b)  After  hearing  a  story,  state  what  happens  when 
children  do  not  eat  good  foods 

(c)  After  hearing  a  story,  state  why  it  is  important  to 
eat  good  foods 

(d)  Select  from  given  pictures  those  foods  that  fit 
each  of  the  following  categories:  vegetable,  fruit,  bread, 
meat 

(e)  Select  from  samples  of  real  food  those  which  are 
wise  to  eat  and  those  which  should  be  eaten  only  after 
meals  and  in  small  amounts 

(f)  Eat  various  good  foods  prepared  as  snacks 

(g)  Select  some  good  foods  they  can  eat  for  breakfast 
during  the  week  and  report  on  what  they  ate  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  class  period. 

Preassessmenf 

The  teacher  has  studied  her  manual  and  is  well 
enough  acquainted  with  the  children  in  her  class  to 
know  that  her  lesson  must  be  planned  to  meet  the 
following  characteristics  of  three-year-olds: 

1.  An  intense  desire  to  talk.  Language  is  begin- 
ning to  take  the  place  of  body  gesture  as  a  communi- 
cation tool.  This  means  the  children  would  rather 
talk  than  listen.  Therefore,  the  lesson  should  be 
planned  to  include  much  verbal  response  from  the 
children. 

2,  A  need  to  learn  through  concrete,  firsthand 
experiences.   The  teacher,  therefore,  must  plan  an 

Children   are   motivated   to   talk   about   foods   best    to   eat 
after   meals,   as   the    teacher   shows    them   some   favorites. 
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experience  with  real  food.  Secondary  experiences 
such  as  pictures  and  stories  can  supplement  the 
firsthand  experience  with  food. 

3.  Short  attention  span.  A  three-year-old  can 
sit  for  about  20  minutes  and  enjoy  a  group  experi- 
ence geared  to  his  needs.  Then  he  must  be  involved 
in  activities  that  allow  him  to  move  his  body  and 
participate   in   supervised,    free-play   activities. 

Learning  ActivUies 

1.  Greeting:  The  teacher  greets  each  child  by 
name  and  indicates  a  place  for  him  to  sit.  Occasion- 
ally she  makes  a  comment  reflecting  on  last  week's 
lesson,^  such  as,  "Suzy's  pink  cheeks  make  me  think 
she  remembered  to  drink  her  milk  every  morning  for 
breakfast  this  week,"  or,  "Johnny  stands  so  straight 
and  tall  that  I  think  he  must  have  had  plenty  of 
milk  and  orange  juice  this  week." 

2.  Recall,  Show:  The  teacher  has  displayed  on 
a  tackboard  or  flannelboard  pictures  of  various 
things  children  might  have  had  to  drink  during  the 
past  week  (a  glass  of  milk,  orange  juice,  grape  juice, 
water,  etc.).  She  asks  various  children  to  touch 
pictures  showing  what  they  had  to  drink  during  the 
week.  She  then  asks  them  to  tell  what  milk,  orange 
juice,  and  water  taste  like  and  why  we  drink  each 
of  them. 

Now  the  teacher  asks  the  children  to  tell  what 
they  had  for  breakfast  before  they  came  to  Sunday 
School.  As  the  children  name  what  they  ate,  she 
holds  up  pictures  of  the  foods.  Some  children  (prob- 
ably the  majority)  will  say  they  did  not  have  break- 
fast. To  these  the  teacher  can  mention  that  she 


^See  Gospel  Lessons  for  Little  Ones,  Lesson  9,  page  159. 


has  a  story  to  tell  about  a  little  boy  who  did  not 
eat  his  breakfast.  The  teacher  shows  the  picture, 
SS  No.  54,  "Family  Thanking  Heavenly  Father 
for  Food,"  and  suggests  that  those  children  who 
had  breakfast  with  their  families  probably  did  the 
same  thing  as  the  family  in  the  picture.  She  asks 
for  a  volunteer  to  say  a  prayer  of  "thank  you"  for 
our  food.  If  there  is  no  volunteer,  the  teacher  offers 
a  simple  prayer. 

3.  Show:  The  teacher  asks  each  child  to  tell 
what  his  favorite  food  is.  As  the  children  name  fa- 
vorite foods,  she  shows  pictures  of  these  foods. 
Candy  may  be  frequently  mentioned.  She  asks  the 
children  how  eating  their  favorite  food  makes  them 
feel.  Answers  will  be  short  and  simple,  such  as,  "It 
makes  me  feel  good,"  "It  tastes  good,"  or,  "When 
I  eat  too  much  I  get  sick." 

The  teacher  now  shows  the  children  a  box  (pref- 
erably in  gay  colors)  and  asks  them  to  guess 
what  is  in  the  box.  She  tells  the  children  she  has 
different  kinds  of  food  in  the  box.  The  foods 
are  some  of  her  favorite  foods.  But  some  kinds 
she  eats  only  once  in  a  while,  because  too  much 
would  give  her  a  tummy  ache  or  do  harmful  things 
to  her  teeth.  She  opens  the  box  and  asks  the  chil- 
dren to  name  what  they  see  in  the  box  (there  could 
be  a  hard-boiled  egg,  tomato,  apple,  banana,  carrot, 
celery  stick,  slice  of  buttered  bread,  candy  bar, 
marshmallows) . 

As  the  children  name  the  items,  she  asks  them 
to  tell  at  what  meal  they  would  eat  each  food.  Then 
she  asks  the  children  to  name  the  foods  that  should 
be  eaten  only  a  tiny  bit  at  a  time,  after  a  good 

(Concluded  on  following  page.) 


Children  and  teacher  participate  in  class  "Doing  Time"  by 
sitting   together   at   a    table    and    eating   a    special   snack. 


For  lesson  carry-over  through  the  week,  children  paste  pic- 
tures of  food  on  colored  paper  to  help  remember  good  food. 
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breakfast  or  dinner.  She  helps  the  children  to  name 
the  candy  or  marshmallows. 

She  tells  the  children  she  wants  to  share  her 
food  with  them  but  will  save  the  candy  and  marsh- 
mallows  until  later.  She  cuts  samples  of  food  for 
each  child  as  desired. 

When  each  child  has  had  a  taste  of  everything 
he  desires,  the  teacher  helps  the  children  sit  in  a 
semi-circle  where  each  can  see  the  pictures  as  she 
tells  the  story,  "The  Sugar  Lump  House."^ 

4.  Discussion:  After  telling  the  story,  the  teach- 
er helps  the  children  discuss  it  by  asking  such  ques- 
tions as: 

What  was  the  name  of  the  little  boy  in  the  story? 

Terry. 
What  foods  did  Terry's  family  have  for  breakfast? 

Bacon,  scrambled  eggs,  toast,  grape  juice. 
What  did  Terry  do  after  breakfast? 

Played  outside  with  his  friends. 

Got  some  sugar  Ivimps  from  Mrs.   Miller. 
What  is  a  sugar  lump? 

Candy. 
Why  didn't  Terry  eat  his  lunch  of  sandwiches,  soup, 
and  milk? 

Because  he  wasn't  hungry  and  his  timimy  hurt. 
Why  wasn't  Terry  hungry? 

He  had  eaten  sugar  lumps  or  candy. 
Why  did  Terry's  tummy  hurt? 

Because   he    didn't   eat   breakfast    but   ate    candy 

(sugar  Imnps)  instead. 
Should  we  eat  candy  before  or  after  we  eat  a  meal? 

After  the  meal,  if  our  Mommy  or  Daddy  tells  us 

we  can. 
Why  should  we  wait  until  after  a  meal  to  eat  candy? 
So   we   will   be    hungry — for    good    food    that    Mother 

serves  during  the  meal. 
Which  will  make  us  feel  better  and  grow  strong  when 
we  eat  them: 

scrambled  eggs  or  candy? 

soup  or  cookie? 

milk  or  marshmallows? 

hamburger  or  candy? 

5.  Application  (Doing  Time):  The  teacher  now 
tells  the  children  that  they  can  choose  to  do  what- 
ever they  would  like  from  the  following  activities: 

(a)  Sit  at  a  special  snack  table  to  eat  one  of 
these  suggested  snack  combinations: 


(1)  Stuffed  celery  and  orange  juice 

(2)  Peanut  butter  sandwiches  (cut  in  quarters)  and 
milk 

(3)  Apple  slices  and  raisins 

(4)  Carrot  sticks  and  buttered  bread  slices  (cut  in  quar- 
ters) 

(b)  Sit  at  a  special  table  and  play  with  the 
teacher  the  following  game: 

(1)  Select  from  a  group  of  food  pictures  and  put  in  ap- 
propriate piles  pictures  of  vegetables,  fruits,  breads, 
or  meats 

(2)  Select  from  these  piles  the  proper  picture  to  fit  the 
teacher's  description,  such  as: 

Show  me  a  fruit  that  is  yellow  and  long  (banana) 

Show  me  a  meat  that  we  eat  between  buns   (hot 

dog  or  hamburger) 

Show  me  a  fruit  that  is  red  and  round  (tomato  or 

apple) 

Show  me  a  bread  that  I  can  eat  with  syrup  for 

breakfast  (waffle  or  pancake) . 

(c)  Play  house  in  the  housekeeping  comer. 

(d)  Play  with  blocks  and  trucks  in  the  block 
comer. 

(e)  Paste  pictures  of  food  on  colored  sheets  of 
construction  paper. 

Five  minutes  before  clean-up  time  the  teacher 
tells  the  children  to  finish  what  they  are  doing  be- 
cause it  will  soon  be  time  to  stop.  After  clean-up 
time  the  teacher  gives  each  child  a  marshmallow 
or  a  small  piece  of  candy  (from  the  box  shown  ear- 
lier) ,  telling  them  she  is  happy  they  could  wait  until 
they  had  eaten  good  foods  before  eating  the  candy 
or  marshmallows. 

The  teacher  now  brings  the  children  together  in 
a  group  and  asks  them  what  good  foods  they  can 
eat  during  the  coming  week.  She  explains  that  the 
note  she  pins  on  each  one  of  them  is  to  remind  their 
mommies  and  daddies  to  help  them  remember  the 
good  foods  they  eat  during  the  week  so  they  can 
tell  the  class  next  Sunday. 

6.  Closing  Prayer:  The  teacher  helps  the  child 
giving  the  prayer  to  thank  his  Heavenly  Father  for 
all  good  food  and  ask  him  to  help  the  children  re- 
member to  eat  the  good  food  their  mommies  fix 
for  them  at  home. 


3"The  Sugar  Liimp  House,"  by  Katherine  K.   Gardner,   The  In- 
structor, February.  1968,  page  82.  Illustrated. 
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AUTUMN   COMFORT 

Late  autumn,  and  I  walked  out  in  my  garden, 
A  sadness  in  my  heart — the  flowers  were  gone. 
A  heavy  frost  had  left  them  brown  and  withered, 
The  bushes  looked  so  lifeless  in  the  dawn. 

I'd  hoped  to  find  some  blossoms  for  my  table 
And  I  had  quite  despaired,  when  to  my  sight, 
Almost  concealed  behind  some  hardy  foliage, 
I  glimpsed  a  bit  of  yellow  flashing  bright. 

Here  were  some  marigolds  securely  sheltered 
By  shrubs  long  past  their  season^s  time  of  bloom, 
And  as  I  gladly  picked  the  golden  beauties, 
I  thought — life's  autumn  need  not  end  in  gloom. 

So  many  times  we  too  can  give  protection 
And  keep  the  frosts  of  fear  and  grief  away 
From  tender  ones — our  love  and  faith  their  shelter — 
And  render  service  all  the  while  we  stay. 

— Delia  Adams  Leitner. 


Photo  by  H.  Armstrong  Roberts. 
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Forty-fifth  in  a  Series  To  Support  the  FaTnily  Home  Evening  Program 


It  is  important  that  each  of  us  reflect  upon 
the  total  effect  of  all  our  actions. 


The  Touch  of 
Your  Soul' 

by  Reed  H.  Bradford 

She  was  a  young  woman,  but  already  she  had 
experienced  deep  sorrow.  She  had  recently  given 
her  illegitimate  child  to  an  adoption  agency.  She 
had  done  so  without  ever  having  seen  the  child.  I 
saw  her  some  weeks  later.  As  I  looked  into  her 
tear-filled  eyes,  she  said:  "I  wish  I  had  known  five 
minutes  before  I  became  immoral  how  I  would  feel 
five  minutes  after  I  gave  my  child  away." 

Try  Reaching   Back 

Arthur  Gordon  tells  of  coming  to  a  bleak  period 
in  his  life  when  everything  seemed  to  go  "stale  and 
flat."  His  energy  waned  and  his  enthusiasm  died. 
In  order  to  try  to  rid  himself  of  this  condition,  he 
consulted  a  wise  and  compassionate  doctor,  who  sug- 
gested that  he  drive  alone  to  a  place  of  happy  mem- 
ories— the  beach.  He  was  to  spend 
the  day  there  reflecting  upon  four 
"prescriptions"  his  friend  had 
given  him.  One  of  these  pre- 
scriptions was:  TRY 
REACHING  BACK. 

Art  hy  Dale  Kilbourn. 


Back  to  what?  To  the  past,  obviously.  But  why, 
when  all  my  worries  concerned  the  present  or  the 
future? 

I  left  the  car  and  started  tramping  reflectively 
along  the  dunes.  The  doctor  had  sent  me  to  the 
beach  because  it  was  a  place  of  happy  memories. 
Maybe  that  was  what  I  was  supposed  to  reach  for: 
the  wealth  of  happiness  that  lay  half  forgotten  be- 
hind me.  .  .  . 

I  sat  up  slowly.  TRY  REACHING  BACK.  Hap- 
py people  .  .  .  [are]  usually  assured,  confident  people. 
If,  then,  you  deliberately  reached  back  and  touched 
happiness,  might  there  not  be  released  little  flashes 
of  power,  tiny  sources  of  strength? 

This  second  period  of  the  day  went  more  quickly. 
As  the  sun  began  its  long  slant  down  the  sky,  my 
mind  ranged  eagerly  through  the  past,  reliving  some 
episodes,  uncovering  others  that  had  been  completely 
forgotten.  For  example,  when  I  was  13  and  my 
brother  10,  father  had  promised  to  take  us  to  the 
circus.  But  at  lunch  there  was  a  phone  call:  some 
urgent  business  required  his  attention  downtown. 
We  braced  ourselves  for  disappointment.  Then  we 
heard  him  say,  "No,  I  won't  be  down.  If II  have  to 
wait." 

When  he  came  back  to  the  table,  mother  smiled, 
"The  circus  keeps  coming  back,  you  know." 

"I  know,"  said  father,  "but  childhood  doesn't"^ 

Gettysburg 

After  Shirley  and  I  were  married,  and  before  we 
had  any  children,  we  reflected  a  long  time  upon  how 


(For  Course  16,  lesson  of  November  17,  "The  Purpose  of  Life"; 
for  Course  26,  lessons  of  October  6,  13,  and  November  24,  "Others 
Also  Need  Our  Love,"  "Sending  Correct  Messages,"  and  "Putting 
Our  Good  Will  to  Work";  to  support  family  home  evening  lessons 
6,  7,  and  12;  and  of  general  interest.) 

^The  author  is  indebted  to  his  niece,  Jane  Ann  Olsen,  for  the 
title  of  this  article,  and  to  his  wife  Shirley  for  a  deep  clarification 
of  the  meaning  of  its  central  theme. 

^Arthur  Gordon,  "The  Day  at  the  Beach."  Used  by  permission. 
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we  would  treat  them.  Eventually  six  children  were 
bom  to  us.  We  tried  to  remember  that  they  were 
not  only  our  children,  but  also  the  children  of  a 
divine  Heavenly  Father. 

We  decided  that  we  would  try  to  make  every 
day  a  productive  day  insofar  as  our  family's  growth 
and  understanding  were  concerned.  We  wanted  to 
"walk  generations,  hand  in  hand." 

For  this  reason  we  took  the  children  with  us  on 
a  recent  professional  assignment  I  had.  During  the 
trip  we  visited  two  places  that  were  sacred  to  all  of 
us:  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Carthage,  Illi- 
nois. 

At  Gettysburg  we  saw  a  film  portraying  the 
tragic  battle.  As  we  listened  to  Lincoln's  famous 
address,  it  lifted  our  souls  to  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  legitimate  goals  of  all  mankind.  We  re- 
membered that  less  than  two  years  later,  Lincoln 
had  been  assassinated.  We  wondered  if  John  Wilkes 
Booth  ever  considered  the  total  number  of  hves  he 
affected  when  he  killed  the  President.  Did  he  think 
about  Abraham  Lincoln's  wife  and  children?  Did 
he  remember  all  those  who  had  been  recipients  of 
Lincoln's  goodness?  And  did  he  reflect  upon  how 
Lincoln's  death  would  change  the  lives  of  millions 
of  citizens,  not  only  those  then  living,  but  those  as 
well  who  would  be  citizens  in  the  generations  yet 
unborn? 

Carthage 

For  several  hours  we  pondered  the  events  that 
took  place  at  Carthage.  We  thought  of  the  four 
men  imprisoned  in  a  small  room  in  the  jail  there: 
Joseph  Smith,  Hyrum  Smith,  John  Taylor,  and  Wil- 
lard  Richards.  The  Prophet  could  have  saved  him- 
self by  refusing  to  return  to  Carthage.  In  making 
the  decision  to  return,  he  thought  not  only  of  his 
own  fate  but  of  the  fate  of  a  vast  number  of  others. 
Remembering  the  possible  suffering  that  might 
come  to  the  saints  if  he  did  not  obey  the  summons, 
he  voluntarily  went  back. 

The  other  three  men  in  the  room  loved  the 
Prophet  and  were  willing  to  share  his  rendezvous 
with  destiny,  whatever  it  might  be.  They  too  could 
have  said,  with  Joseph,  'T  have  a  conscience  void 
of  offense  toward  God  and  toward  all  men." 

On  the  morning  after  our  visit  to  Carthage,  our 
family  was  in  Nauvoo.  In  our  mind's  eye  we  saw 
our  progenitors  crossing  the  river  on  a  very  cold 
night,  leaving  most  of  their  material  possessions 
behind  them,  but  taking  with  them  in  their  souls 
a  divine  faith  in  and  devotion  to  the  One  who  was 
all-important  to  them:  the  Lord.  It  was  then  that  we 
remembered  some  lines  from  Lincoln's  address  at 
Gettysburg.  'Tt  is  rather  for  us  [the  living]  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 


us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion.  ..." 

It  was  then,  too,  that  we  remembered  the  words 
of  a  Canadian  colonel,  John  McCrae,  who  died  in 
World  War  I  shortly  after  he  wrote  these  lines: 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 

Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 
That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly 

Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  Dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 

Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 

In  Flanders  fields  ... 

To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 

We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields.^ 

Our  actions  as  members  of  a  family  are  impor- 
tant to  countless  individuals. 

First  of  all,  we  must  consider  ourselves.  What 
kinds  of  satisfactions  are  we  obtaining  from  life?  Are 
they  extensive  and  permanent,  or  are  they  shallow 
and  temporary?  Do  they  represent  the  diamond, 
or  are  they  as  the  glass  imitation  of  the  diamond? 

What  is  our  immediate  effect  upon  those  around 
us?  Are  we  trying  to  carry  on  a  "divine  dialogue" 
with  them  which  will  contribute  to  their  spiritual, 
intellectual,  emotional,  and  social  growth?  Or  do 
we  produce  resentment  and/or  indifference  in  their 
lives?^ 

Are  we  true  to  our  heritage  in  the  most  fruitful 
ways?  Do  we  appreciate  the  blessings  of  that  heri- 
tage? 

And  finally,  what  will  be  our  influence  upon  the 
generations  yet  to  come  into  this  world?  Will  our 
example,  our  love,  our  knowledge,  our  wisdom,  or 
any  of  our  creations  inspire  them  to  try  to  become 
our  Heavenly  Father's  Sons  and  Daughters? 

Recently  a  student  said  good-bye  to  his  teacher. 
As  they  shook  hands,  he  said:  "Though  I  will  not 
feel  the  touch  of  your  hand,  I  will  feel  the  touch 
of  your  soul  eternally."  When  our  actions  are  mo- 
tivated by  those  righteous  desires  that  will  bring 
eternal  peace  and  growth  of  spirit  in  ourselves  and 
those  around  us,  we  feel  appreciation  for  and  de- 
votion to  life.  Each  of  us  has  the  opportunity  to 
"touch  the  soul"  of  another. 


3"In  Flanders  Fields,"  by  John  McCrae;  The  Best  Loved  Poems  oj 
the  American  People,  edited  by  Hazel  Felleman;  Garden  City  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1936;  page  429.  Used  by  permission. 

*See  the  author's  articles  on  "The  Divine  Dialogue"  in  the  April 
and  May,  1967,  issues  of  The  Instructor. 
Library  File  Reference:  BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN. 
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ADDED  UPON 
FOREVER 


by  Rodney  Turner' 


Today  and  Tomorrow 

Poignant  indeed  is  the  lot  of  mankind.  When 
viewed  from  the  perspective  of  time  alone,  life  for 
most  men  is: 

A  wisp  of  fog  betwixt  us  and  the  sun; 

A  call  to  battle,  and  the  battle  done 

Ere  the  last  echo  dies  within  our  ears; 

A  rose  choked  in  the  grass;  an  hour  of  fears; 

The  gusts  that  past  a  darkening  shore  do  beat; 

The  burst  of  music  down  an  unlistening  street — ^ 

Untold  millions  of  our  Father's  children  experi- 
ence mortality  as  but  a  night  of  struggle  for  survival 
— a  bit  of  food,  some  rest  and  warmth,  and  perhaps 
a  fleeting  moment  of  laughter.  For  such,  there  is 
no  fulfillment  of  dreams,  no  "high  romance,"  no 
development  of  talents,  no  true  creativity.  Many  of 
their  potentials  of  mind,  heart,  and  spirit  are  never 
realized.  Like  good  seed  planted  in  harsh  and  sterile 
soil,  they  know  no  flowering,  no  harvest. 

But  planted  in  friendly  soil  under  gentler  skies 
many — if  not  all — of  these  souls  will  bear  much  fruit 
unto  the  Lord.  They  will  yet  know  peace,  security, 
and  love;  they  will  yet  create  words  and  songs  and 
things  of  eternal  beauty,  as  they  fill  the  measure 
of  their  creation.  Hereafter  the  soul  will  be  intro- 
duced into  an  environment  in  which  it  can  fulfill 
itself  in  every  way.  Just  as  the  barren  womb  of  the 
righteous  will  be  filled  with  Ufe  forevermore,  so  too 
will  every  other  frustrated  talent  come  to  fruition 
in  the  eternities.    The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  said. 

All  your  losses  will  be  made  up  to  you  in  the 
resurrection,  provided  you  continue  faithful.  By  the 
vision  of  the  Almighty  I  have  seen  it.^ 

Those  faithful  and  innocent  souls  who  sacrificed 


(For  Course  8,  lesson  of  October  27,  "How  Does  the  Holy- 
Ghost  Help  Us?";  for  Course  16,  lessons  of  November  10  to  24, 
"The  Nature  of  Man,"  "The  Purpose  of  Life,"  and  "Man  Is  Free"; 
for  Course  26,  lessons  of  September  8  and  22,  and  November  10, 
"He  That  Hath  Eternal  Life  Is  Rich,"  "Our  Father  in  Heaven  Loved 
and  Nurtured  Us,"  and  "Draw  Near  Unto  Me";  to  support  family 
home  evening  lessons  2,   4,  and  10;    and   of  general   interest.) 

i"Tears,"  by  Lizette  Reese,  The  Standard  Book  of  British  and 
American  Verse;  Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.Y„ 
1932;  page  636.    Used  by  permission. 

■Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  compiled  by  Joseph 
Fielding  Smith;  Tenth  Edition,  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  1958;  page  296. 


and  were  sacrificed  for  others  will  find  that  nothing 
was  eternally  lost;  all  will  be  restored  to  them  many, 
many  fold.  (See  Matthew  19:27-29.) 

Free  Indeed 

The  wretch  of  Louis  Untermeyer's  poem,  "Cali- 
ban in  the  Coal  Mine,"^  cries  out  to  God  from  "down 
in  the  dark  and  the  damp"  to  "fling  us  a  handful  of 
stars."  This  the  Father  has  graciously  done  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ — a  star  of  supreme  magni- 
tude among  other  "stars"  who  have  been  sent  to 
light  our  way  home.  It  was  never  intended  that  the 
life  of  man  should  end  in  the  dark  mines  of  mortal- 
ity. The  Savior  descended  "below  all  things"  into  the 
very  depths  of  hell— but  he  affirmed,  "And  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me."  (John  12:32.)  The  resurrection  of  the  body 
has  its  counterpart  in  every  other  aspect  of  man's 
nature  as  well.  For  the  "immortality  and  eternal 
life  of  man"  (Moses  1:39)  is  much  more  than  mere 
existence;  it  is  life  permeated  with  purpose,  achieve- 
ment, challenge,  and  happiness.  It  is  life  in  an 
unending  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

And  for  those  who  realize  a  fulness  of  the  Fa- 
ther's glory,  this  freedom  is  total  in  that  they  too 
will  eventually  be  able  to  say, 

.  .  .  There  is  nothing  that  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
take  in  his  heart  to  do  but  what  he  will  do  it. 
(Abraham  3: 17.) 

Those  who  come  to  know  the  Lord  with  a  per- 
fect knowledge  come  to  know  the  truth  that  makes 
us  "free  indeed."  (See  John  8:36.) 

Degrees  of  Exaltation 

Theirs  is  progression  on  the  divine  level  of  exal- 
tation.  For  exaltation  is  a  relative  and  not  an  abso- 


*  Rodney  Turner,  born  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  was  one  of  ten 
children  of  a  prominent  judge.  The  family  was  converted  to  the 
Church  in  New  York  City  (see  The  Instructor,  April,  1952),  and 
after  serving  in  the  Army  Air  Force  during  World  War  II,  Rodney 
Turner  took  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  at  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. After  teaching  seminary  in  Arizona  and  Utah,  he  accepted 
his  present  post  at  BYU.  He  received  an  EdD  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  in  1960,  and  is  currently,  a  Professor  of 
Religious  Education.  He  and  his  wife  Bonnie  have  six  children. 
They  live  in  BYU  (Utah)  Fifth  Stake;  he  serves  as  bishop  of  BYU 
4th  Ward.  ^  „.     .^     ^ 

•■'"Caliban  in  the  Coal  Mine,"  by  Louis  Untermeyer,  .Standard 
Boofc  of  British  and  American  Verse;  page  723. 
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lute  state  of  existence;  it  is  not  a  condition  of  rigid, 
time-frozen  being,  but  one  of  fluid  becoming.  Exal- 
tation in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  has  ever 
been  and  ever  will  be  a  matter  of  degree,  since  one 
is  exalted  in  relation  to  one's  own  past  status  as  well 
as  to  that  of  other  persons  and  things.  Note  how 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  applies  the  term  to  the 
mortal  and  post-mortal  states: 

Here  then  is  eternal  life — to  know  the  only  wise 
and  true  God;  and  you  have  got  to  learn  how  to  be 
Gods  yourselves,  and  to  be  kings  and  priests  to  God, 
the  same  as  all  Gods  have  done  before  you,  namely, 
by  going  from  one  small  degree  to  another,  and  from 
a  small  capacity  to  a  great  one;  from  grace  to  grace, 
from  exaltation  to  exaltation,  until  you  attain  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  are  able  to  dwell  in 
everlasting  burnings,  and  to  sit  in  glory,  as  do  those 
who  sit  enthroned  in  everlasting  power.  .  .  / 

Again  the  Prophet  said: 

My  father  worked  out  his  kingdom  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  I  must  do  the  same;  and  when  I  get 
my  kingdom,  I  shall  present  it  to  my  Father,  so 
that  he  may  obtain  kingdom  upon  kingdom,  and  it 
will  exalt  him  in  glory.  He  will  then  take  a  higher 
exaltation,  and  I  will  take  his  place  and  thereby 
become  exalted  myself.  So  that  Jesus  treads  in  the 
tracks  of  his  Father,  and  inherits  what  God  did  be- 
fore; and  God  is  thus  glorified  and  exalted  in  the 
salvation  and  exaltation  of  all  his  children.  .  .  / 

Even  the  earth  will  realize  but  a  relative  exalta- 
tion when  celestiahzed,  since  there  will  be  other 
worlds  more  exalted  still.  (See  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 130:10.)  As  no  two  intelligences  are  exactly 
alike,  so  are  all  the  creations  of  God  stamped  with 
everlasting  individuahty.*^   (See  Abraham  3:19.) 

Intelligence  Added  Upon 

We  have  arrived  at  our  present  individual  states 
of  advancement  by  applying  the  principle,  "intelli- 
gence cleaveth  unto  intelligence."  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  88:40.)  We  "began"  as  unorganized  in- 
telligences which  have  been  "added  upon"  both 
temporally  and  spiritually  with  more  and  more  intel- 
ligence. (See  Abraham  3:26.)  Just  as  the  physical 
body  has  its  beginnings  in  a  microscopic  zygote  that 
may  eventually  become  a  mature  human  organism 
through  absorbing  into  its  system  more  of  the  same 
compatible  elements  that  characterized  its  original 
composition  as  a  fertilized  egg  cell,  so  too  does  man 
grow  in  intelligence  by  absorbing  into  himself  those 
attributes  of  light  and  truth  that  originally  char- 


iTeachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  pages  346,  347. 

"Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Smith,  pages   347,   348. 

"See  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  page  373. 


acterized  himself  and  the  gods  he  would  emulate. 
(See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  93:23-29.) 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  maintained  that,  "All 
the  minds  and  spirits  that  God  ever  sent  into  the 
world  are  susceptible  of  enlargement,""  And  Brig- 
ham  Young  believed  that  this  capacity  for  "enlarge- 
ment" would  not  be  curtailed  in  the  world  to  come: 

.  .  .  Nothing  less  than  the  privilege  of  increasing 
eternally,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  can  satisfy  the 
immortal  spirit.  If  the  endless  stream  of  knowledge 
from  the  eternal  fountain  could  all  be  drunk  in  by 
organized  intelligences,  so  sure  immortality  would 
come  to  an  end,  and  all  eternity  be  thrown  upon 
the  retrograde  path.^ 

Whether  or  not  knowledge  is  an  inexhaustible 
stream  or  only  a  reservoir  of  precise  dimensions  that 
though  incredibly  vast,  cannot  be  enlarged,  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  theological  debate.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  from  our  present  vantage  point  on  the  molehill 
of  human  achievement,  that  the  opportunity  for  pro- 
gression in  almost  all  aspects  of  life  through  the 
acquisition  of  ever  more  knowledge,  power,  and 
dominion,  appears  virtually  unlimited.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  all  will  learn  and  progress  in  precisely 
the  same  way.  On  the  contrary,  each  will  develop  in 
terms  of  his  own  unique  interests  and  talents  and 
in  accordance  with  his  own  capacity  and  that  level 
of  eternal  law  he  "abides."  (See  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 88:21-24.) 

Learning  by  the  Spirit 

Whereas  the  minds  of  mere  mortals  wearily  and 
tediously  grope  for  knowledge,  the  minds  of  glorified 
beings  are  capacitated  to  soar  tirelessly  into  the 
realms  of  light  and  truth.  Enjoying  a  far  greater 
degree  of  harmony  with  the  mind  of  God  through 
the  Holy  Ghost,  they  can  learn  far  more  in  far  less 
time  with  far  more  precision  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible.-'  Even  in  mortality  the  minds  of  men 
quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  experience  magnifica- 
tion. Note  the  expanded  capacity  for  learning  of 
Abraham,  Moses,  Joseph  Smith,  and  others  of  the 
prophets  when  receiving  the  "pure  intelligence""  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Moses  discerned  every  particle 
of  this  earth  and  every  soul  upon  it,  as  well  as  many 
other  worlds  in  like  manner.  (See  Moses  1:27-29.) 
Similarly,  Enoch  beheld  the  spirits  of  men  and 
other  "things  .  .  .  not  visible  to  the  natural  eye." 
(Moses  6:36.)  More  wonderful  yet,  the  Spirit  rested 
upon  him  in  such  measure  that  "his  heart  swelled 
wide  as  eternity;  and  his  bowels  yearned;  and  all 
eternity  shook."   (Moses  7:41.) 

(Concluded  on  page  356.) 

■Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph   Smith,  page   354. 
*'Brigham  Young,  Journal  of  Discourses,  volume  1,>  page  350. 
"Orson  Pratt,  Journal  of  Discourses,  volume  3.  pages  97-105. 
T'See  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  page  149. 
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Art  by  Dale  Kilbourn. 


Seven  teaching  procedures  to  help  children 
recognize  that  choosing  the  right  brings  ... 

THE  REWARD 

A  HAPPY,  BOUNCY  FEELING 

(Teachers  are  also  referred  to  "The  Power  to  Act,"  by  Clark  D.  Webb,    page  364  of  this  issue.) 

by  Leigh  Shannon* 


In  November,  the  8-year-olds  in  Sunday  School 
will  have  lessons  concerning  the  right  to  choose, 
repentance,  and  forgiveness.  These  lessons  will  be 
more  meaningful  as  teachers  help  the  children  prac- 
tice these  gospel  principles  in  their  daily  behavior. 
The  following  procedures  can  be  used: 

1.  Study  the  manual,  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
the  students,  carefully  and  prayerfully. 

2.  Choose  from  the  material  in  the  manual  the 
concept  (idea)  that  needs  to  be  taught. 

3.  Present  this  concept  to  the  children,  using 
as  many  of  the  five  senses  (hearing,  touching,  tast- 


(For  Course  8,  lessons  of  November  10  to  24,  "We  Have  Beep 
Given  the  Right  to  Choose,"  "Repentance  Is  Necessary,"  and  "Our 
Heavenly  Father  Forgives";  for  Course  12,  lessons  of  November  3 
and  24,  "A  Leader  Accepts  Responsibility"  and  "A  Leader  Has 
Courage  To  Do  Right";  for  Course  26,  lesson  of  September  29, 
"Love  First  Yourself";  to  support  family  home  evening  lesson  5; 
and  of  special  interest  to  teachers  of  Junior  Sunday  School  children.) 


ing,  smelling,  seeing)  as  possible  during  the  presen- 
tation. 

4.  Help  the  children  relate  the  concept  to  their 
own  lives. 

5.  Have  the  children  show  by  their  actions 
what  they  will  be  doing  when  practicing  the  concept 
(a  form  of  role  playing). 

6.  Check  with  the  children  during  the  week  to 
encourage,  remind,  or  praise,  as  needed. 

7.  The  following  Sunday  begin  class  by  taking 
about  ten  minutes  for  the  children  to  share  the 


*Leigh  (Mrs.  Gerald  Kurn)  Shannon,  housewife,  ballet  teacher, 
and  mother  of  five,  was  the  keynote  speaker  for  Course  3  at  the 
Sunday  School  departmental  session  in  Salt  Lake  City  last  October. 
She  will  also  provide  resource  material  on  dance  and  movement 
for  the  1969  Conference  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Young  Children.  Born  in  Alabama,  she  now  lives  in  Chico 
Ward,  Gridley  (California)  Stake,  where  she  serves  as  teacher 
trainer. 
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results  of  their  week  of  practice.  In  prayerfully 
following  these  procedures,  the  teacher  will  reap  a 
sweet  harvest — children  who  are  discovering  the 
joys  of  gospel  living!  What  greater  reward  can  a 
teacher  experience? 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  each  procedure. 

Careful,  Prayerful  Study 

Procedure  1.  A  careful,  prayerful  study  of  the 
material  in  the  manual  is  necessary.  When  a  teacher 
has  reached  the  point  where  she  is  excited  about  the 
material  and  its  implications  for  her  students,  she 
is  ready  to  think  through  its  application  in  their 
individual  lives.^ 

Forming  the  Concept 

Procedure  2.  Now  the  teacher  is  ready  to  form 
the  concept  she  wishes  her  students  to  learn.  A  con- 
cept has  three  parts:  The  behavior  (action)  the 
children  are  to  practice  in  their  daily  lives;  the 
process  by  which  the  children  can  achieve  the  de- 
sired behavior;  and  the  reward  the  children  can 
expect  from  practicing  the  behavior.  For  example,  in 
the  lesson  entitled,  "We  Have  Been  Given  the  Right 
To  Choose,"  the  concept  might  be:  "As  you  learn 
to  recognize  the  choices  you  have  to  make  and  dis- 
cuss these  choices  with  your  parents  or  teacher,  you 
learn  to  do  right.  When  you  do  right,  you  feel 
good  inside,  as  Jesus  wants  you  to  feel." 

To  succeed  in  learning  this  concept,  the  children 
must  consciously  recognize  when  they  are  making 
choices.  They  can  do  this  by  talking  with  parents 
or  a  teacher  about  the  choices  8-year-olds  have  to 
make  from  day  to  day.  The  reward  the  children  will 
receive  will  be  the  happiness  they  feel  when  they 
make  more  right  choices  than  wrong  ones.  Jesus 
wants  them  to  be  happy. 

Presenting  the  Concept 

Procedure  3.  Educational  studies  have  provided 
convincing  evidence  that  sensory  impressions  (  ex- 
periences involving  the  five  senses)  are  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  concepts  in  the  mind.  "There  is  no 
way  into  the  brain  except  through  the  senses."-  It 
is  important  for  the  teacher  to  prepare  a  printed 
statement  of  the  concept  (before  class  begins)  to 
put  on  a  chalkboard,  chart,  etc.,  so  that  the  children 
can  see  it  as  the  teacher  reads  it  aloud  to  them 
(hearing  and  seeing).  Eight-year-olds  read  printing 
more  easily  than  writing.  With  conviction,  the  teach- 
er can  tell  a  story  or  two  (one  scriptural,  one  con- 
temporary) from  the  manual,  showing  pictures  to 
unfold  the  stories   (hearing  and  seeing). 


iSee  Arnold  Gesell  and  Frances  Ilg,  The  Child  From  Five  to 
Ten;  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1946;  pages 
159-188. 

=A.  D.  Woodruff,  Basic  Concepts  of  Teaching;  Chandler  Pub- 
lishing Company,  San  Francisco,  California,  1961;  page  69.  Quoted 
by  permission. 


Children  Relate  Concept  to  Themselves 

Procedure  4.  Through  questions,  the  teacher 
gives  the  children  the  opportunity  to  identify  ver- 
bally with  the  concept.  For  example  (from  lesson 
11),  the  teacher  might  ask  the  children  to  state  an 
example  of  a  time  when  they  have  had  to  make  a 
choice.  (If  her  class  is  large  she  may  need  to  help 
them  stay  on  the  track  by  occasionally  re-asking 
the  question.) 

In  preparation  for  this  article,  I  asked  a  group 
of  8 -year-olds  to  discuss  choices.  One  child  said, 
"My  little  sister  wanted  to  go  play  with  her  friend 
next  door,  and  she  asked  me  if  I'd  tell  on  her  if  she 
went  without  asking  Mommy."  When  asked,  "What 
choice  did  you  have  to  make,  Polly?"  she  replied, 
"Whether  Fd  go  tell  Mommy  or  not." 

Save  enough  time  for  this  procedure.  It  is  the 
moment  when  the  children  digest  the   concept. 

Practicing  the  Behavior  in  Class 

Procedure  5.  This  procedure  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance. Unfortunately,  it  is  the  one  most  often 
omitted  from  the  learning  experience.  As  a  result 
we  are  producing  students  who  are  capable  in  dis- 
cussing the  gospel,  rather  than  capable  in  living  it.^ 
James  said  "Be  ye  doers  of  the  word."  (James  1: 
22.)  Here  children  will  demonstrate  by  their  actions 
(not  just  words  alone)  what  they  do  when  they 
practice  choosing  right.  The  teacher  can  ask  a  child 
who  has  stated  his  problem  of  choice  during  Pro- 
cedure 4  to  show  what  he  will  do  to  learn  which  is 
the  right  choice  (go  and  talk  with  parents  or  teach- 
er). In  Polly's  case,  she  walked  over  to  a  friend 
in  class  who  took  the  part  of  "mother"  and  talked 
over  her  problem  of  choice.  Then  Polly  walked  over 
to  another  girl  who  took  the  part  of  her  "little 
sister,"  and  said,  "You  won't  feel  good  inside  if  you 
sneak  off.   Go  and  ask  Mommy." 

During  the  Week 

Procedure  6.  A  phone  call,  a  card,  or  a  visit  dur- 
ing the  week  to  praise,  encourage,  or  remind,  may 
be  the  reinforcement  children  need  to  practice  the 
desired  behavior. 

Share  Results 

Procedure  7.  During  the  first  few  minutes  of  the 
class  period  the  following  Sunday,  the  children 
should  share  the  results  of  their  week  of  practice. 
Here  is  the  occasion  to  have  the  children  "focus  in" 
on  the  reward. 

For  example:  The  teacher  calls  on  a  child  to  tell 
his  experience  about  making  a  choice.  She  inquires 

(Concluded  on  following  page.) 


3"The    Gulf    Between    Resolution    and    Reality,"    by    Leland    H. 
Monson,  The  Instructor,  April.  1968;   page  149. 
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how  he  did  it  (the  process).  Then  she  has  him  show, 
as  well  as  tell,  how  his  choice  made  him  feel. 

One  of  the  group  of  8-year-olds  said  she  had  to 
choose  whether  or  not  to  leave  the  public  swim- 
ming pool  at  the  time  she  should,  and  she  had 
chosen  to  do  so.  When  asked  how  she  was  able  to 
make  the  right  choice,  she  said,  "Heavenly  Father 
helped  me,  and  I  remembered  I  had  promised  Mom- 
my I'd  leave  when  she  asked  me  to."  (She  had 
complied  with  the  process.)  Then  the  child  was 
asked  to  show  how  she  entered  her  home  on  return- 
ing from  the  pool.  She  responded  by  saying,  "I  felt 
good,  and  I  was  bouncy,  running  to  find  Mommy." 
When  she  was  asked  to  "show  me"  again,  the  child 
again  responded  verbally.  Then  the  child  was  asked 
to  show  how  she  would  have  entered  her  home 
if  she  had  made  the  wrong  choice.  The  child  said, 
"Sneaky,  not  wanting  anyone  to  see  me."  Then 
she  walked  in  slowly,  with  head  down  and  hands  be- 
hind her  back,  and  an  uncertain  look  on  her  face. 
She  was  then  reminded  that  her  choice  had  been 
a  right  one,  and  asked  again  to  show  how  she 
had  entered  her  home.  This  time  the  child  walked 
in  with  hurried,  bouncy  strides,  and  a  smile  on  her 
face.  It  is  just  as  important  for  the  child  to  demon- 
strate the  reward  as  it  is  to  discuss  the  choice.  Oth- 
erwise, the  child  may  not  recognize  the  bouncy 
happiness  as  the  reward  and  could  remain  unmoti- 
vated. 

When  a  teacher  takes  her  students  through  these 
seven  procedures  each  week,  she  will  come  to  see 
the  excitement  and  joy  her  8 -year-olds  will  know 
in  living  the  gospel. 


In  the  lesson,  "Repentance  Is  Necessary  To  Ob- 
tain Forgiveness,"  the  concept  might  be:  "When 
you  feel  bad  inside  from  a  wrong  choice  you  have 
made,  then  you  are  recognizing  you  have  done 
wrong.  Having  a  desire  to  do  better,  then  showing 
by  your  actions  that  you  are  trying  to  do  better, 
means  that  you  are  repenting.  In  repenting  you 
move  closer  to  your  Heavenly  Father."  We  want 
children  to  recognize  when  they  have  done  wrong. 


The  process  is  gaining  a  desire  to  do  better,  then 
showing  by  their  actions  that  they  are  trying  to  do 
better.  The  reward  is  in  moving  closer  to  their 
Heavenly  Father,  which  results  in  the  happiness  and 
satisfaction  the  children  feel. 

Children  can  state  an  example  from  their  own 
experience  when  they  have  made  a  wrong  choice; 
they  can  demonstrate  what  they  will  be  doing  when 
repenting  of  the  wrong  choice.  On  the  following 
Sunday  the  children  can  show  and  tell  how  they  feel 
when  they  have  repented. 

In  the  lesson,  "Our  Heavenly  Father  Forgives 
Those  Who  Repent,"  the  concept  might  be:  "After 
I  have  repented  for  wrongdoing,  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther can  give  me  a  friendly  feeling  inside.  Then  I 
know  I  am  forgiven."  The  behavior  in  this  concept 
is  for  the  children  to  obtain  forgiveness,  the  process 
is  repentance,  and  the  reward  is  a  friendly  feeling 
inside. 

The  children  can  demonstrate  what  they  did  to 
repent  of  a  wrong  act.  They  can  verbally  identify 
a  friendly  feeling  inside,  then  they  can  demonstrate 
how  they  feel  when  they  know  their  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther has  forgiven  them. 

(The  procedures  are  reversed  here,  because  the 
children  need  to  talk  about  the  friendly  feeling  be- 
fore they  are  ready  to  demonstrate  it.) 

Another  concept:  "I  can  learn  to  forgive  by  dis- 
cussing the  problem  with  Heavenly  Father  and  my 
parents,  or  a  teacher.  Then  I  am  ready  to  discuss 
it  with  the  person  who  has  wronged  me.  When  I 
forgive,  my  Heavenly  Father  can  give  me  a  friendly 
feeling  inside."  The  behavior  wanted  is  for  the  child 
to  learn  to  forgive.  The  process  is  to  discuss  the 
situation  v/ith  his  Heavenly  Father  and  parents  or 
a  teacher;  then  with  the  person  was  has  wronged 
him.    The  reward  is  a  friendly  feehng  inside. 

Children  can  state  an  example  from  their  own 
experiences  of  when  someone  has  wronged  them. 
They  can  demonstrate  what  they  will  be  doing  when 
forgiving.  The  following  Sunday  children  demon- 
strate the  friendly  feeling  inside  that  came  when 
they  forgave. 


Library   FUfi   Reference : 
DENTS. 
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ADDED   UPON   FOREVER       (Concluded  from  page  353.) 

Here,  then,  is  the  essence  of  all  learning  and 
progression:  ever  expanding  the  capacity  of  one's 
mind  to  comprehend  and  one's  heart  to  encircle  with 
the  arms  of  love  all  the  knowledge  and  truth,  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  kingdoms  and  glories,  that 
the  Most  High  God  is  pleased  to  bestow  upon  us. 


For  "the  Lord  requireth  the  heart  and  a  willing 
mind."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  64:34.)  Those  who 
make  this  soul-offering  will  find  it  returned  to  them 
someday — sanctified,  glorified,  and  fashioned  into 
a  crown  of  Eternal  Life. 


Library  File  Reference:  ETERNAL  PROGRESSION. 
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The  Finding  of  tlie  Saviour 

in  ttte  Temple 


BY  Donna  D.  Sorensen 


THE  STORY 


Although  there  is  little  in  scripture  to  tell  us 
about  Christ's  youth,  that  which  we  do  have  gives 
real  insight  into  that  entire  portion  of  his  life. 

One  of  these  revealing  incidents  concerns  the 
visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover. 

'..This  religious  festival  .  .  .  ivas  one  of  the  most 
solemn  and  sacred  among  the  many)  ceremonial 
commemorations  of  the  Jews;  it  had  been  establish' 
ed  at  the  time  of  the  peoples'  exodus  from  Egypt,  in 
remembrance  of  the  outstretched  arm  of  power  by 
which  God  had  delivered  Israel  after  the  angel 
of  destruction  had  slain  the  firstborn  in,  every  Egyp- 
tian home  and  had  mercifully  passed  over  the 
houses  of  the  children  of  Jacobs        . 

When  Jesus  was  twelve  years  of  age  he  was 
taken  by  his  mother  and  Joseph  from  Nazareth  to 
Jerusalem,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles,  to  attend 
this  feast. 

The  age  of  twelve  years  was  a  critical  age  for  a 
Jewish  boy.  It  was  the  age  at  which,  according  to 
Jewish  legend,  Moses  had  left  the  house  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter;  and  Samuel  had  heard  the  Voice  which 
summoned  him  to  the  prophetic  office;  and  Solomon 
had  given  the  judgment  which  first  revealed  his 
possession  of  wisdom;  and  Josiah  had  first  dreamed 
of  his  great  reform.  At  this  age  a  boy  of  whatever 
rank  was  obliged,  by  the  injunction  of  the  Rabbis 
and  the  custom  of  his  nation,  to  learn  a  trade  for 
his  own  support  .  .  .  This  period^  too,  .  .  .  formed  a 
decisive  epoch  in  a  Jewish  boy's  education.^ 

Tens  of  thousands  flocked  to  Jerusalem,  on 
camels,  horses,  asses  and  mules,  for  this  week  of  the 
Passover;  and  doubtlessly,  Mary,  Joseph,  and  Jesus 
joined  with  others  in  making  this  pilgrimage.  This 
was  a  week  of  strong  emotion  and  deep  happiness, 
as  each  family  feasted  and  listened  to  the  father  of 
the  family  explain  the  meaning  of  the  feast  —  the 
marvelous  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 

1  James  E.  Talmage,  Jesus  The  Christ;   Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  1962;  page  112. 

2  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  The  Life  of  Christ;  John  B.  Alden,  Publisher, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  1874;  pages  67,  68. 


which   betokened  future   deliverance   through   the 
mercy  of  God.  . 

In  leaving,  to  return  home,  many  left  in  the  early 
evening  to  escape  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun; 
and  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  Joseph  and 
Mary.  Luke  very  simply  tells  us  that  Jesus  "tarried 
behind  in  Jerusalem;  and  Joseph  and  his  mother 
knew  not  of  it."  (Luke  2:43.)  It  was  not  until 
they  had  journeyed  a  day  with  the  caravan  that 
they  became  alarmed  and  sought  Jesus  among  others 
they  knew  who  were  traveling  in  the  same  caravan. 

We  can  imagine  the  dismay  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
when  they  learned,  after  extensive  inquiry,  that 
Jesus  was  not  with  the  group.  With  alarm  and 
anguish  they  retraced  their  steps  to  Jerusalem.  The 
disturbed  political  state  of  the  country  at  this  time 
heightened  their  anxiety. 

Neither  on  that  day,  nor  during  the  night,  nor 
throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  third  day,  did 
they  discover  Him,  till  at  last  they  found  Him  in 
the  place,  which,  strangely  enough;  seems  to  have 
been  the  last  where  they  searched  for  Him  —  in  the 
Temple,  "sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both 
hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions;,  and  all 
that  heard  Him  were  astonished;  at  His,  under' 
standing  and  answers"' 

...  He  was  there,  as  St.  Luke  shows  us,  in  all 
humility  and  reverence  to, His  elders,  as  an  eager' 
hearted  and  gifted  learner,  whose  enthusiasm  kin' 
died  their  admiration,  and  whose  bearing  won  their 
esteem  and  love.  All  tinge  of  arrogance  and  forward' 
ness  was  utterly  alien  to  His  character,  which  from 
His  sweet  childhood  upward,  was  meek  and  lowly 
of  heart.  ^ 

In  those  days,  the  scribes  and  doctors  of  the  law 
served  as  judges  and  teachers  and  were  called  rabbi 
—  "my  master."  This  custom  began  during  the 
Babylonian  exile,  when  the  Jews  were  forced  to  rely 
entirely  on  the  law,  rather  than  the  temples  and 
priests,  to  perpetuate  religious  life.  To  interpret  the, 

3  Frederic  W.   Farrar,  The  Life  of  Christ,  pages  72,  73. 


(Concluded  on  opposite  back  of  picture.) 
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Painting  by  Holman  Hunt 

Photo,  Camera   Clix,   Inc. 
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AVIOUR  IN  THE  TEMPLE 


Reproduced  for  Th«  ln*tnict&r 
by  Wh4«twrighl  Ulhogr ophing  Co. 


The  Finding  of  the  Saviour 
In  the  Temple 


(Concluded  from  opposite  back  of  picture.) 


law  they  used  two  aids:  the  Haggadah,  a  written 
compilation  of  anecdotes  and  traditional  narratives 
that  gave  precedents  for  future  decisions,  and  the 
halakah,  a  legal  commentary  which  was  often 
passed  on  by  word  of  mouth.^ 

"In  this  school  of  the  Rabbis  Mary  and  Joseph 
found  Him,  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  others,  at 
the  feet  of  the  half'circle  of  'doctors,'  His  whole 
soul  so  absorbed  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  that 
He  had  forgotten  all  other  thoughts:  His  family 
circle  —  the  flight  of  time.  It  was  no  wonder  to 
find  Him  in  such  a  place,  for  as  *a  Son  of  the  Law' 
it  was  only  what  a  Jew  expected,  but  it  might  well 
amaze  them  that  He  had  been  so  engrossed  with 
such  matters  as  to  be  still  there,  after  the  feast  was 
over,  and  not  only  Mary  and  Joseph,  but  the  great 
throng  of  pilgrims  had  left  for  home.  As  befitted 
her  higher  relationship,  and  with  greater  zeal 
natural  to  a. mother's  love  in  such  a  case,  she,  not 
Joseph  spoke.  'Son',  said  she,  'why  hast  Thou  thus 
dealt  with  us?  Behold,  Thy  father  and  I  have  sought 
Thee  sorrowing.'  It  seemed  so  strange  that  one  so 
gentle,  docile,  and  loving,  who  had  never  given 
them  an  anxious  thought  by  any  childish  forward- 
ness, should  cause  them  such  pain  and  alarm.  The 
answer,  gentle  and  lofty,  must  have  fallen  on  Mary's 
heart  as  a  soft  rebuke,  though  she  could  not  under- 
stand its  fulness  of  meaning:  'How  is  it  that  ye 
sought  Me?  There  was  no  place  where  I  could  so 
purely  be  as  in  my  Father's  house  —  there  were  no 
matters  which  could  so  rightfully  fill  my  thoughts 
as  His.'  Her  Son  was  outgrowing  His  childhood: 
the  light  of  a  higher  world  was  breaking  in  on  His 
soul;  the  claims  of  the  home  of  Nazareth  fading 
before  others  infinitely  greater  and  holier."^ 

Although,  as  Luke  tells  us,  Joseph  and  Mary 
"understood  not  the  saying  which  he  spake  unto 
them,"  Jesus  ".  .  .  went  down  with  them,  and  came 


4  See    Everyday    Life    in   Bible   Times,    National    Geographic    Society, 
page  98. 

5  Cunningham   Geikie,    The  Life   and    Words   of  Christ;   Longman's, 
Green,   and  Co.,   New  York,  N.Y.;   1903;   pages  146,   147. 


to  Nazareth,  arid  was  subject  unto  them."   (Luke 
2:50,  51.) 

And  so  we  see  the  character  of  Jesus  emerging. 
At  the  age  of  12  he  was  coming  to  a  sense  of  his 
great  mission  —  and  at  the  same  time,  as  he  re- 
turned; obediently  home  with  his  parents,  he  was 
showing  the  humility,  respect  for  law,  and  filial 
love  that  were  always  to  be  a  part  of  his  teachings 
and  his  life. 

THE   PICTURE 

W.  Holman  Hunt,  the  artist,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1810  and  began  studying  at  the  Royal 
Academy  when  he  was  17.  He  became  a  painter  of 
religious  subjects.  Probably  his  best- known  is  "Light 
of  the  World,"  which  hangs  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  London.  This  picture  shows  Christ  holding  a 
lantern. 

When  the  artist  painted  scriptural  scenes,  he 
.never  allowed  himself  to  paint  a  scene  laid  in  a 
foreign  country  without  first  visiting  that  country. 
He  experienced  many  hardships  in  travel  and  spent 
infinite  pains  in  painting  types,  scenery,  and  cos- 
tumes. In  1854,  and  again  in  1875,  he  went  to 
Palestine  to  get  local  color  for  his  Bible  paintings. 
He  studied  to  gain  a  true  and  literal  setting  for 
every  subject.  He  died  in  1910. 

The  picture,  "The  Finding  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
Temple,"  should  be  studied  for  its  truth  of  detail, 
which  is  unfolded  in  the  filigree  work  of  the  temple, 
the  golden  porticos,  and  the  emblazoned  door.  The 
bearded  faces  of  the  rabbis  are  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  open,  youthful  countenance  of  the  maturing 
young  man,  Jesus.  Mary's  sweetness  of  demeanor  is 
clearly  shown  in  her  encirclement  of  Jesus,  and  his 
gentleness  is  depicted  as  he  touches  his  mother's 
arm.  Through  the  open  door  is  seen  a  part  of  the 
great  city  of  Jerusalem;  and  through  the  door  fly 
the  doves  which  were  sold  to  the  women  who  came 
to  the  temple  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
the  purification  sacrifices. 


Library  File   Reference:   JESUS  CHRIST  -  CHILDHOOD. 


God  Blessed 
the  Prophet  Elijah 


A  Flannelboard  Story  by  Marie  F,  Felt 


A  long  time  ago  there  lived  a  good  man  whose 
name  was  Elijah.  Elijah's  name  meant  "My  God  is 
Jehovah."^  I  am  sure  EUjah  felt  that  way,  because 
all  of  his  life  he  told  people  just  that — his  God  was 
Jehovah.  He  loved  our  Heavenly  Father  and  he 
loved  Jesus  Christ.  Always  he  tried  to  do  exactly 
as  they  wanted  him  to  do. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  and  Jesus  loved  Elijah, 
too.  They  loved  him  so  much  that  he  was  chosen 
to  be  their  prophet — a  man  to  whom  God  would 
speak  when  he  had  a  message  for  the  people  on  this 
earth. 

Elijah  was  an  interesting  man.  He  loved  the 
great  outdoors.  He  often  took  long  walks  to  the 
mountains  and  roamed  around  the  country,  as  the 
Bedouins  do  today.  (A  Bedouin  is  an  Arab  tribes- 
man who  roams  from  place  to  place  and  does  not 
have  a  permanent  home.)  He  looked  like  a  man  who 
loved  the  outdoors,  too.  His  hair  was  long  and  black 
and  hung  down  his  back.  One  part  of  the  clothing 
he  wore  was  a  girdle  made  of  animal  skins.  This 
he  would  tighten  when  he  was  about  to  move  quick- 
ly. (See  1  Kings  18:46.)  In  addition  he  occasionally 
wore  a  mantle  or  cape,  probably  made  of  sheepskin. 
(See  1  Kings   19:13.)    [End  of  Scene  /•] 

Elijah  would  have  been  very  happy  if  his  people, 
the  Israelites,  had  loved  our  Heavenly  Father;  but 
they  didn't.  The  queen  was  responsible  for  this. 
Her  name  was  Jezebel.  When  she  married  King 
Ahab,  she  brought  with  her,  from  her  country,  idols 
made  of  wood  and  stone;  also  she  brought  many 
priests  who  worshipped  their  god  Baal  instead  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  instead  of  teaching  Queen  Jezebel  about 
the  true  God  who  created  this  earth  and  everything 
on  it.  King  Ahab  was  weak.  He  let  her  keep  all  of 
her  idols  and  worship  them,  although  he  knew  that 
they  could  not  hear  and  answer  prayers  as  our 
Heavenly  Father  could.  He  also  let  her  keep  the 
priests  she  had  brought  with  her.  But  these  priests 
were  wicked.  They  taught  the  people  of  King  Ahab's 

(For  Course  6,  lesson  of  November  3,  "Elijah  Was  a  Prophet"; 
for  Course  8,  lessons  of  September  8  and  15,  "Faith,  'Thy  Will  Be 
Done'  "  and  "Faith,  'In  Things  Not  Seen'  ";  for  Course  12,  lessons  of 
October  13  and  20.  "A  Leader  Does  the  Lord's  Will"  and  "A  Leader 
Cooperates   with  God";   and  of  general   interest.) 

iSee  Madeleine  S.  and  J.  Lane  Miller,  Harper's  Bible  Dictionary, 
7th  edition;  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1961;  page  157. 
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country  to  worship  the  god  Baal,  as  Queen  Jezebel 
did.  [End  of  Scene  //.] 

One  day,  without  warning,  Elijah  appeared  at 
the  palace  of  King  Ahab.  He  had  an  important  mes- 
sage from  our  Heavenly  Father.  Elijah's  voice  rang 
out:  "As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom 
I  stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years, 
but  according  to  my  word."  (1  Kings  17:1.) 

This,  of  course,  made  King  Ahab  and  Queen 
Jezebel  and  those  associated  with  them,  very,  very 
angry.  King  Ahab  felt  guilty,  for  he  knew  that  he 
had  done  wrong.  He  knew  that  he  should  have 
taught  his  people  to  worship  the  Lord  God  instead 
of  allowing  the  priests  of  Baal  to  teach  them  to 
worship  idols.  He  knew  that  he  and  his  people  de- 
served this  punishment;  but  he  was  so  angry  he 
would  not  admit  that  he  was  wrong.  Queen  Jezebel 
was  so  angry  that  she  wanted  Elijah  killed;  but 
this  the  Lord  God  would  not  permit.  [End  of  Scene 
HI.-] 

In  order  that  these  angry  people  should  not 
harm  or  kill  Elijah,  the  Lord  God  told  him,  "Get 
thee  hence,  and  turn  thee  eastward,  and  hide  thy- 
self by  the  brook  Cherith,  that  is  before  Jordan." 
(1  Kings  17:3.)  In  other  words,  Elijah  was  to  go 
to  the  brook  Cherith,  near  the  River  Jordan,  and 
hide  there  until  the  Lord  God  told  him  it  was  safe 
to  leave. 

The  Lord  God  also  told  Elijah  that  he  would 
not  need  to  worry  about  food  to  eat.  He  said, 
"Thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook;  and  I  have  com- 
manded the  ravens  to  feed  thee  there."  (1  Kings 
17:4.) 

So  Elijah  did  exactly  as  he  was  told.  He  went  to 
the  brook  Cherith.  (A  brook  is  a  little  stream  of 
water  in  a  ravine  or  valley,  caused  by  a  flood  or  over- 
flow of  water.)  This  brook  eventually  flowed  into 
the  River  Jordan. 

Just  as  the  Lord  had  promised,  the  ravens,  which 
are  shiny  black  birds,  somewhat  like  crows,  brought 
Elijah  bread  and  meat  in  the  morning  and  again 
in  the  evening.  When  he  was  thirsty,  he  would  drink 
from  the  brook.   (See  1  Kings  17:6.) 

Some  time  later,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
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Lord,  the  brook  dried  up  because  there  had  been 
no  rain  in  the  land.  [End  of  Scene  IV.} 

However,  the  Lord  had  not  forgotten  Elijah, 
One  day  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  saying, 
"Arise,  get  thee  to  Zarephath,  which  belongeth  to 
Zidon,  and  dwell  there:  behold,  I  have  commanded 
a  widow  woman  there  to  sustain  thee."  (1  Kings  17: 
9.)  Now  Zarephath  is  the  name  of  a  city  located  in 
the  land  of  Zidon,  between  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The 
Lord  knew  that  Elijah  would  be  safe  there. 

So  Elijah  did  as  he  had  been  commanded.  When 
he  came  to  the  city  he  saw  a  widow  gathering  sticks 
of  wood. 

And  he  called  to  her,  and  said,  Fetch  [bring] 
me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  in  a  vessel  [a  bottle 
or  a  cup],  that  I  may  drink. 

And  as  she  was  going  to  fetch  it,  he  called  to 
her,  and  said,  Bring  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morsel  of 
bread  in  thine  hand,  (1  Kings  17:10,  11.) 

Now  the  widow  was  sad.  She  wanted  to  help 
Elijah.  She  could  tell  by  his  dress  and  the  way 
he  acted  and  talked  that  he  was  an  Israelite,  and  a 
man  of  God.  However,  she  had  so  little  food  that 
she  wondered  what  she  should  do.  With  real  con- 
cern she  said  to  Elijah, 

...  As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,  I  have  not  a 
cake,  but  an  handful  of  meal  in  a  barrel,  and  a  little 
oil  in  a  cruse  [a  container  such  as  a  jar  or  a  cup] : 
and,  behold,  I  am  gathering  two  sticks,  that  I  may 
go  in  and  dress  it  for  me  and  my  son,  that  we  may 
eat  it,  and  die.  (1  Kings  17:12.)  [End  of  Scene  V.] 

But  Elijah  knew  that  she  and  her  son  would 
not  die,  because  the  Lord  had  told  him  to  come 
to  this  widow  woman  for  food  and  help.  He  knew 
that  if  she  would  share  the  little  that  she  had,  the 
Lord  would  bless  her  so  that  she  would  never  be 
without  food  or  drink  all  during  the  famine.  In  a 
very  kind  voice  Elijah  said  to  her: 

...  Fear  not;  go  and  do  as  thou  hast  said:  but 
make  me  thereof  a  little  cake  first,  and  bring  it  unto 
me,  and  after  make  for  thee  and  for  thy  son. 

For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  The  barrel 
of  meal  shall  not  waste,  neither  shall  the  cruse  of 
oil  fail,  until  the  day  that  the  Lord  sendeth  rain 
upon  the  earth.  (1  Kings  17:13,  14.) 

To  hear  Elijah  say  these  words  and  give  this 
promise  from  the  Lord  God — that  she  and  her  son 
would  never  lack  for  food  as  long  as  there  was  fam- 
ine in  the  land — must  have  given  the  widow  a  happy 


and  grateful  heart.  She  went  at  once  and  made  two 
little  cakes;  first,  for  Elijah  and  then  for  herself  and 
her  son.  And  it  was  as  Elijah,  the  prophet  of  God, 
had  said:  *'she,  and  he,  and  her  house,  did  eat 
many  days."  (1  Kings  17:15.)  She  always  had  plen- 
ty of  meal  (grain)  in  her  barrel,  and  her  cruse  of 
oil  was  always  full,  for  the  three  long  years  that 
the  famine  lasted.  [End  of  Scene  V/-] 

How  To  Present  the  Flannelboard  Story 

Key  to  Flannelboard  Figures 

OT— Old  Testament;  BM— Book  of  Mormon;  NT— New 
Testament;  CH — Church  History;  ML — Modern  Life; 
PGP — Pearl  of  Great  Price;  DC — Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Characters    and    Props    Needed    for   This   Presentation    Are: 

Elijah  standing  (OT214) .  To  be  used  in  Scenes  I,  III,  and  V. 
King   Ahab  and  Queen  Jezebel    (OT215).   To  be  used   in 

Scenes  II  and  III. 
Two  priests  of  Baal    (OT216).  To  be  used  in  Scenes  II 

and  III. 
An  idol  (OT217).  To  be  used  in  Scenes  II  and  III. 
People  worshipping  idol  (OT218).  To  be  used  in  Scenes  II 

and  III. 
Elijah  by  brook  (OT219).  To  be  used  in  Scene  IV. 
Ravens  with  food  (OT220).  To  be  used  in  Scene  IV. 
A  widow  with  sticks  (OT221).  To  be  used  in  Scene  V. 
Ehjah  seated   (OT222).  To  be  used  in  Scene  VI. 
Widow  and  son   (OT223).  To  be  used  in  Scene  VI. 
A  table   (Teacher  may  make  simple  drawing  and  color). 

To  be  used  in  Scene  VI. 

Order   of  Episodes-. 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:  Outdoor  scene. 

Action:  Elijah  is  seen  alone  standing  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  surrounding  country.  (Teacher  may 
add  flannelboard  figures  of  trees,  bushes,  £ind  hills 
to  enrich  this  scene.) 

Scene  II: 

Scenery:  Interior  of  king's  palace. 

Action:  King  Ahab  and  Queen  Jezebel  are  talking.  In 
the  room  are  idols  and  two  priests  that  Queen 
Jezebel  has  brought  with  her.  (To  enrich  this 
Scene  and  Scene  III  the  teacher  may  wish  to  use 
figures  from  flannelboard  story,  "They  Refused 
to  Worship   Idols,"    The  Instructor,  April,    1961.) 

Scene  III: 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  II. 

Action:  King  Ahab  and  Queen  Jezebel  are  seated  on 
their  throne.  Elijah  is  telling  them  that  there 
will  be  a  famine  in  the  land.  God  has  sent  him  to 
tell  them  this  because  they  worship  idols  and  not 
the  true  God. 

Scene  IV: 

Scenery:  Outdoor  scene  by  brook  Cherith. 
Action:  Elijah  is  seen  receiving  food  from  the  ravens. 
(The  teacher  may  also  use  the  centerspread  "Eli- 
jah Is  Fed  by  the  Ravens,"   The  Instructor,   No- 
vember, 1965.) 

Scene  V: 

Scenery:  An  outdoor  scene. 

Action:  Elijah  is  talking  with  a  widow.  He  is  asking 
for  food  and  drink. 

Scene  VI: 

Scenery:  Indoor  scene.  In  the  widow's  home. 

Action:  Elijah,  the  widow,  and  her  son  are  eating  cakes 
made  of  grain  and  oil.  They  are  blessed  with  food 
all  through  the  long,   three-year  famine. 
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Prayer  of  Ttianksgiving 


Netherlands  Folk  Song    {Simplified  Version) 


D.  Evan  Davis 
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NEPHFS  great  spiritual  stature  is  first  evident  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon  in  his  urgent  request  of 
the  Lord  to  know  for  himself  the  reaUty  of  his  fa- 
ther's vision — the  vision  in  which  the  Lord  had 
commanded  Lehi  to  leave  Jerusalem  and  "depart 
into  the  wilderness."  (1  Nephi  2:2.) 

"I  did  cry  unto  the  Lord,"  Nephi  explains;  "and 
behold  he  did  visit  me,  and  did  soften  my  heart 
that  I  did  believe  all  the  words  which  had  been 
spoken  by  my  father."  (1  Nephi  2:16.) 

This  was  the  first  of  many  personal  encounters 
Nephi  was  to  have  with  the  Lord.  Later,  while  de- 
scribing this  first  experience,  Nephi  recounted  sim- 
ply, "I,  Nephi,  returned  from  speaking  with  the 
Lord."  (1  Nephi  3:1.) 

Nephi's  use  of  the  phrase  "speaking  with"  is 
significant:  it  suggests  a  two-way  conversation,  a 
highly  intimate  encounter  with  the  Lord. 


(For  Course  8,  lesson  of  September  22,  "Faith  with  Work";  for 
Course  10,  lesson  of  September  8,  "Why  Joseph  Smith  Prayed"; 
for  Course  12,  lesson  of  November  3,  "A  Leader  Accepts  Respon- 
sibility"; for  Course  26,  lessons  of  October  27  to  November  10, 
"What  Difference  Can  Prayer  Make?"  "Prayer  Is  the  Soul's  Sin- 
cere Desire,"  and  "Draw  Near  Unto  Me";  to  support  family  home 
evening  lessons   8,   9,   and   10;    and   of   general   interest.) 


ROADBLOCKS 
TO  PRAYER 

by  George  W.  Pace* 


One  Hundred  Students  Challenged 

The  Prophet  Joseph  surely  realized  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  Nephi's  experiences  in  prayer.  He  said, 
"It  is  the  first  principle  of  the  Gospel  to  know  for 
a  certainty  the  character  of  God,  [that]  we  may 
converse  with  him  as  one  man  converses  with  an- 
other."^ And  yet,  the  recognition  that  others  have 
successfully  sought  the  Lord  and  conversed  with 
him,  and  that  we  should  do  likewise,  is  often  not 
sufficient  stimulus  to  help  us  overcome  the  many 
roadblocks  to  such  a  personal  encounter.  This  truth 
was  brought  into  sharp  focus  for  me  recently  when 
I  specifically  challenged  more  than  a  hundred  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  students  enrolled  in  a  Book 
of  Mormon  class  to  pray  for  15  minutes  a  day,  for 
four  weeks. 

The  response  was  immediate,  perplexed,  and 
challenging.  A  typical  dialogue  follows: 

"Did  you  say,  'pray  for  15  minutes  a  day'?  Why 
that's  impossible;  I  could  never  pray  that  long  with- 
out repetition.  Anyway,  why  such  an  assignment?" 

"To  help  you  break  the  prayer  barrier." 

"What  prayer  barrier?" 

"The  one  that  keeps  you  from  praying  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  without  becoming  repetitious." 

"Explain  more  about  the  prayer  barrier." 

"For  the  past  13  years,  while  teaching  religion 
classes,  I  have  observed  that  students  will  usually 
read  the  scriptures  and  be  active  in  the  Church; 
but  many,  many  times  they  never  acquire  the  abil- 
ity for  real  prayer." 

"Yes,  but  isn't  it  unusual  to  assign  us  to  pray?" 

"The  Lord  has   commanded  us  to   pray — *as- 


*  George  Wendell  Pace,  former  director  of  the  LDS  Institute  of 
Religion  at  Stanford  University,  is  currently  a  teacher  and  doctoral 
candidate  in  Religious  Education  at  Brigham  Young  University. 
Born  the  youngest  of  12  children  in  Burley,  Idaho,  he  served  in 
the  Western  Canadian  Mission  from  1950-1952,  received  his  B.A. 
from  BYU  in  1961  and  his  M.A.  from  Colorado  State  University 
(where  he  pioneered  the  opening  of  the  local  LDS  Institute)  in 
1963.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Miss  Oregon,  Diane  Carman,  have 
seven  children.  They  live  in  the  BYU  Third  Stake,  and  he  serves  in 
the  BYU  10th  Ward  bishopric. 

documentary  History  of  the  Church,   Volume  6,  page  305. 


.  .  .  all  the  day  long  did  I  cry  unto  him;  yea,  and  when 
the  night  came  I  did  still  raise  my  voice  high  that  it 
reached  the  heavens.  — Enos  4. 
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signed'  us,  if  you  will — and  specifically  to  pray  about 
the  things  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  To  read 
without  praying  is  pointless,  and  there  is  no  prom- 
ise in  it;  but '.  .  .  7/  ye  shall  ask  with  a  sincere  heart, 
with  real  intent,  having  faith  in  Christ,  he  will  man- 
ifest the  truth  of  it  unto  you.  .  .  .'  (Moroni  10:4.) 
We  religion  teachers  are  expected  to  exert  pressure 
to  get  students  to  read  the  Book  of  Mormon;  now 
I  am  merely  asking  you  to  make  your  reading  more 
worthwhile  by  accepting  the  Lord's  challenge  to 
pray  while  you  read." 

"Okay,  so  I  accept  the  challenge  to  pray — ^but 
for  15  minutes?" 

"The  minimal  time  limit  is  merely  to  open  new 
horizons,  to  push  you  into  new  frontiers,  to  help 
you  reahze  it  takes  time,  persistence,  and  great  ef- 
fort to  really  'speak  with'  the  Lord." 

The  Same  Roadblocks 

The  results  of  this  assignment  were  most  fruit- 
ful. Students  wrote  up  and  handed  in  accounts  of 
difficulties  encountered  and  progress  made  in  their 
efforts  to  speak  with  the  Lord.  Almost  all  of  them 
met  the  same  roadblocks. 

Let  us  examine  the  most  prominent  ones  men- 
tioned and  discuss  some  suggestions  as  to  how  we 
can  overcome  them. 

/  just  couldn't  understand  how  I  could  find  so 
much  to  talk  about  with  my  roommates  and  yet  not 
find  enough  to  talk  about  with  the  Lord  for  15 
minutes. 

The  great  theme  of  the  scriptures  is  the  Savior 
and  his  atonement.  This  suggests  that  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  atonement  and  the  all-encom- 
passing mission  of  the  Savior  might  be  the  central 
theme  of  our  prayers. 

Joseph  Smith  said  that  all  things  in  the  gospel 
are  an  appendage  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  atone- 
ment.- How  crucial  it  is,  then,  to  seek  for  an  enlight- 
ened understanding  of  his  atonement.  Can  you  think 
of  enough  questions  about  the  atonement  to  occupy 
fifteen  minutes  a  day  in  prayer?  Let  me  suggest 
a  few:  How  do  I  personally  participate  in  the  atone- 
ment? How  do  the  marvelous  powers  of  godHness 
which  the  Savior  enjoyed  actually  become  mine? 
What  part  do  the  ordinances  play  in  making  avail- 
able the  powers  of  the  atonement?  What  part  does 
the  Holy  Ghost  play? 

Jacob's  comment  prompts  an  intriguing  search 
for  understanding:  "All  things  which  have  been 
given  of  God  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  unto 
man,  are  the  typifying  of  him  [Christ]."  (2  Nephi 
11:4.) 


^Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  compiled  by  Joseph 
Fielding  Smith;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1967; 
page  121. 


Consider  some  possible  insights  in  the  following 
parallels  to  the  Savior's  life: 

1.  The  Lord's  command  to  Abraham  to  offer 
up  his  only  son  Isaac,  foreshadowing  the  future  sac- 
rifice of  God's  Only  Begotten 

2.  The  manna  from  heaven  as  a  day-by-day 
physical  sustenance  to  the  children  of  Israel,  even 
as  Christ  would  be  the  "Bread  of  Life"  in  a  spiritual 
way  to  aU  who  would  accept  him 

3.  The  Liahona,  a  device  to  guide  Lehi's  colony 
through  the  wilderness,  typifying  the  guidance  the 
Lord  would  give  us  all  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  we  might  travel  through  the  wilderness  of  life 
and  reach  the  promised  kingdom.  (See  Alma  37:45.) 

That  we  may  come  to  know  the  Savior,  under- 
stand his  life  and  mission  and  the  greatness  of 
his  love  for  us,  and  that  we  may  learn  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  his  redemptive  love — these  are  speci- 
fic, crucial  objectives  of  prayer.  If  we  pray  con- 
sistently, earnestly,  and  diligently,  the  problem  of 
not  having  anything  to  talk  to  the  Lord  about  will 
be  eliminated,  because  the  closer  we  draw  to  him 
the  more  light  and  power  we  receive  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  our  need  to  pray  becomes  more  urgent, 
desirable,  and  satisfying. 

I  can't  find  time  to  pray. 

Can  we  imagine  an  active  Latter-day  Saint  being 
so  busy  with  Church  work  that  he  has  not  time  to 
pray?  To  bless  others,  and  to  reflect  in  ourselves 
the  image  of  Christ  in  all  we  do,  requires  that  we 
first  obtain  his  Spirit.  This  Spirit  comes  only  by 
prayer.  Nephi  emphasized  that  point:  ".  .  .  Ye 
must  not  perform  any  thing  unto  the  Lord  save  in 
the  first  place  ye  shall  pray  unto  the  Father  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  that  he  will  consecrate  thy  per- 
formance unto  thee,  that  thy  performance  may  be 
for  the  welfare  of  thy  soul."  (2  Nephi  32:9.) 

If  we  want  to  pray,  and  if  we  understand  the 
necessity  for  prayer,  we  will  find  a  time  and  a  place. 
While  walking  to  school,  doing  housework,  or  per- 
forming other  ordinary  tasks,  we  can  allow  our 
hearts  to  be  drawn  out  in  prayer.  Brigham  Young 
suggests  an  alternative:  "We  may  say  that  our  work 
drives  us  so  that  we  have  not  time  to  pray,  hardly 
time  to  eat  our  breakfast.  Then  let  the  breakfast 
go,  and  pray.  ...  If  we  do  not  feel  like  it  [praying] 
we  should  pray  till  we  do."^ 

Prayer— Plain  Hard  Work 

Even  knowing  that  I  should  pray  and  what  I 
should  pray  for,  I  still  find  prayer  extremely  diffi- 
cult. 

(Concluded  on  page  363.) 
^Journal  of   Disccmrses,   Volume   13,   page   153. 
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Superintendents 


The 

Sacraraent 
Gem 


The  sacrament  gem  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  Sunday  School  in 
1910,  and  its  repetition  by  the 
congregation  has  preceded  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  in 
Sunday  School  since  that  time. 
Many  adults  have  testified  to  the 
influence  of  the  gem  in  their  lives. 

The  suggestion  that  one  of  the 
younger  children  lead  the  congre- 
gation in  reciting  the  sacrament 
gem  was  greeted  with  skepticism 
at  first.  Those  who  hesitated 
thought  that  children  could  not 
be  trusted  to  convey  to  the  con- 
gregation the  feeling  of  reverence 
necessary  to  prepare  the  members 
for  participation  in  such  a  sacred 
ordinance.  How  wrong  they  were! 
The  years  have  given  thousands  of 
children  their  first  opportunity  to 
stand  before  a  large  congregation 
and  lead  it.  Reverence  has  gener- 
ally resulted,  and  the  gem  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
teaching  mediums  in  the  Sunday 
School. 

In  the  preparation  and  presen- 
tation of  the  sacrament  gem,  there 
are  certain  sequences  which  are 
important  to  follow: 

1.  Marie  is  appointed  to  lead 
the  recitation  for  the  month;  she 
is  briefed  by  the  assistant  super- 
intendent (youth  area)  and  in- 
vited to  prayer  meeting. 

2.  On  signal  from  this  member 
of  the  superintendency  in  prayer 
meeting,  Marie  repeats  the  gem 
for  the  faculty.  Then  all  present 
repeat  it.  If  there  is  a  piano  or 
organ  in  the  room,  the  prelude  is 
played  before  the  recitation  and 


the  postlude  after.   Marie  stands 
during  the  playing. 

3.  In  the  Sunday  School  wor- 
ship service,  the  member  of  the 
superintendency  who  is  conduct- 
ing nods  to  Marie  to  proceed. 

4.  Marie  takes  her  place  at  the 
pulpit. 

5.  The  organist  plays  the  pre- 
lude suggested  in  The  Instructor. 

6.  Marie  recites  the  gem  from 
memory. 

7.  Marie  and  the  congregation 
repeat  the  gem.  The  congregation 
can  tell  when  to  commence  by 
watching  Marie's  gesture.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  Marie  to  say,  "Please 
repeat." 

8.  The  organist  plays  the  post- 
lude. Marie  remains  at  the  pulpit 
until  the  postlude  is  finished.  If 
she  turns  away  while  the  music  is 
still  playing,  she  breaks  the  spirit 
of  reverence  which  the  postlude 
enhances.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
instruct  her  not  to  turn  away. 

9.  The  postlude  ends,  and  Marie 
sits  down.  She  does  not  stand  at 
the  pulpit  during  the  prayer.  This 
would  convey  the  impression  that 
Marie,  who  holds  no  priesthood, 
is  presiding  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament. 

10.  The  man  conducting  the 
Sunday  School  nods  to  the  priest 
to  offer  the  sacramental  prayer  on 
the  bread. 

(If  possible,  it  is  advisable  to 
hold  prayer  meeting  in  a  room 
with  a  piano  or  organ,  so  that  the 
prelude  and  postlude  can  be 
played  in  this  meeting;  then  the 
child  can  learn  in  action  that  the 


appropriate  time  to  sit  down  is  at 
the  termination  of  the  postlude.) 
— General  Superintendent 
David  Lawrence  McKay. 


COMING   EVENTS 

September  1,  1968 
Class  Advancement 
New  Courses  Begin 

•  •    • 

September  15,  1968 
Budget  Fund  Sunday 

•  •    • 

September  22,  1968 

Teacher  Training 

Class  Begins 

(See  superintendents 

article,  July  issue,  page  276) 

•  •     • 

October  3,  4,  1968 

Departmental  Sessions — for 

stake  Sunday  School 

superintendencies  and 

stake  boards. 
(General  Conference) 

•  •    • 

October  4,  5,  6, 1968 
General  Conference 

•  •    • 

October  5,  1968 
Instructor  Breakfast 

•  •     • 

October  6,  1968 
Sessions  for  stake  Sunday 
School  superintendencies 
and  stake  Junior  Sunday 

School  coordinators. 
Sunday  School  Conference 
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Memorized  Recitations 


for  November  3, 1968 

The  following  scriptures  should 
be  memorized  by  students  in 
Courses  16  and  18  during  Septem- 
ber and  October  and  recited  in  uni- 
son by  the  respective  classes 
during  the  Sunday  School  worship 
service  on  November  3,  1968. 

Course  16: 

(In  this  scripture  Peter  assures 
us  that  those  who  die  without 
hearing  the  gospel,  though  they 
cannot  go  back  and  relive  their 
lives  on  earth,  will  have  the 
chance  to  hear  and  accept  the  gos- 
pel in  the  spirit  world.) 

"For  for  this  cause  was  the  gos- 
pel preached  also  to  them  that  are 


dead,  that  they  might  be  judged 
according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but 
live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit." 

— 1  Peter  4:6. 

Course  18: 

(In  this  scripture  Paul  reminds 
us  that  as  we  willingly  accept  the 
corrections  of  wise  and  experienced 
earthly  fathers,  so  should  we  even 
more  readily  accept  the  chastise- 
ments of  our  all-wise,  loving  Father 
in  heaven.) 

"Furthermore  we  have  had  fa- 
thers of  our  flesh  which  corrected 
us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence: 
shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in 
subjection  unto  the  Father  of 
spirits,  and  live?" 

— Hebrews  12:9. 


Ansv/ers  to  Your  Questions 

Printing  the  Sacrament  Gem 

Q.  May  the  sacrament  gem  be 
printed  in  the  Church  Sunday  pro- 
gram so  that  the  congregation  can 
repeat  it  by  reading  after  it  is  pre- 
sented from  the  pulpit? 

—New  England  Mission. 

A.  Yes.  The  reason  for  reciting 
a  sacrament  gem  is  to  center  the 
minds  of  the  members  upon  the 
sacred  ordinance  and  its  purpose. 
It  is  not  an  exercise  which  neces- 
sarily requires  memorization.  In 
this  respect  it  differs  from  the  con- 
cert recitation,  which  requires 
memorization  if  the  passage  is  to 
be  useful  in  supporting  the  mis- 
sionary effort  of  a  member. 

— General  Superintendency. 


ROADBLOCKS  TO   PRAYER       (Concluded  from  page  361.) 

Prayer  is  often  difficult  and  strenuous — ^just 
plgiin  hard  work.  If  you  really  want  to  converse 
with  the  Lord,  you  must  count  on  a  mighty  struggle. 
Receiving  inspiration  and  revelation  through  prayer 
is  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  man,  and  to 
expect  that  blessing  without  effort  is  contrary  to 
the  order  of  heaven.  One  has  to  break  the  prayer 
barrier  by  knocking  and  knocking.  We  should  not 
be  dismayed  when  much  knocking  at  first  seems  to 
avail  little.  There  are  few  exercises  in  faith  greater 
than  that  of  praying  persistently,  and  the  very  act 
of  knocking  will  capacitate  us  to  accept,  understand, 
and  implement  the  new-found  truths  that  may  be 
revealed  to  us.  Nothing  teaches  us  how  to  pray 
more  effectively  than  forcing  ourselves  to  pray. 
However,  as  in  skiing,  the  "learning  how"  can  be 
exciting — the  realization  that  we  are  participating 
in  an  effort  that  has  brought  most,  if  not  all,  celes- 
tial truths  to  the  earth  creates  a  sense  of  spiritual 
adventure  second  to  none. 

Results  of  "Experiment  in  Prayer" 

Fifteen  minutes  seemed  quite  a  long  time  when 
I  began  this  assignment,  but  this  past  week  it  some- 
times wasn't  long  enough  to  tell  the  Lord  every- 
thing I  wanted  to  tell  him. 

We  all  have  a  general  idea  of  the  path  we  should 
walk,  but  through  prayer  we  can  get  an  understand- 
ing of  our  particular  and  peculiar  responsibilities 
in  fulfilling  the  will  of  the  Lord.  We  are  commanded 


to  pray  for  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  blessings 
(See  Alma  34:24,  25);  for  our  enemies  as  well  as 
for  those  we  love  (see  Matthew  5:44).  On  our  knees 
we  may  discover  the  many  and  real  concerns  of 
our  hearts. 

The  assignment  "Experiment  in  Prayer"  brought 
about  the  hoped-for  results: 

Lately  I  have  been  able  to  get  off  my  knees  and 
feel  a  calmness  in  my  soul  that  is  truly  unexplain- 
able;  there  have  been  times  when  I  became  so 
thrilled  and  moved  in  prayer  that  I  didn't  wish  to 
stop  praying. 

And  again: 

After  I  began  telling  him  my  problems,  I  began 
to  look  for  his  answers  more  carefully  as  well.  Some- 
times at  the  strangest  times — in  the  middle  of  a 
class,  or  while  talking  to  someone — I've  suddenly 
got  an  answer. 

Let  us  set  aside  not  15,  but  30  minutes  each 
day  to  show  the  Lord  through  prayer  the  sincerity 
of  our  intentions.  And  if  we  will  intersperse  our 
daily  prayer  schedule  with  "mountaintop"  prayer 
— the  kind  of  prayer  Enos  engaged  in  "all  the  day 
long,"  so  that  his  voice  "reached  the  heavens" — 
there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  increase  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord,  of  our  recognition  of  his  Anointed, 
and  of  power  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  God. 


Library  File  Reference:  PRAYER. 
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Teachers  are  also  referred  to  ''The  Reward — A  Happy,  Bouncy  Feeling'' 
by  Leigh  Shannon,  page  354  of  this  issue. 

Three    "tried-and-true"    teaching    procedures    will 
help   students   develop    not  just   the   pleasure 
of  discussion,  but  .  .  . 


THE 
POWER 

TO  ACT 


by  Clark  D,  Webb 


In  our  last  article^  we  pointed  out  that  teaching 
which  does  not  focus  on  changing  the  actions  and 
behavior  of  class  members  is  not  as  effective  as  it 
could  and  should  be. 

In  this  article  we  will  suggest  one  way  that  this 
focus  on  the  life  of  the  Sunday  School  learner  may 
be  achieved.  In  a  brief  and  fascinating  volume,^ 
Robert  F.  Mager  has  identified  three  elements  of 
instructional  goals  which  attempt  to  influence  the 
behavior  of  the  class  member: 

First,  the  teacher  needs  to  ascertain  what  the 
students  will  do  (behavior)  to  demonstrate  knowl- 
edge of  the  principle  taught. 

Second,  the  teacher  should  specify  the  conditions 
under  which  the  intended  actions  will  be  performed. 

Third,  the  teacher  should  indicate  the  minimum 
level  of  performance  which  will  be  considered  as 
showing  that  the  concept  or  principle  taught  was 
learned  by  the  student. 

Possibilities  for  Action 

Let  us  build  an  objective  incorporating  these 
three  elements^ — the  behavior,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  behavior  is  exhibited,  and  the  minimum 
level  of  performance. 

In  the  manual  Living  Our  Religion,  Part  I,  les- 
son 11  is  entitled,  "Blessings  That  Come  Because 
We  Are  a  Part  of  a  Family."  A  wise  teacher  will 
not  be  satisfied  merely  to  explain  this  concept  to 
the  children,  but  will  impart  understanding  of  the 
message  by  helping  them  to  actually  do  something 
in  a  family  setting  which  will  bring  forth  blessings. 
To  establish  an  objective,  then,  the  teacher  first 
needs   to   identify   a   specific    behavior   which   will 


^''Teaching  to  Change  Lives,"  by  Clark  D.  Webb,  The  Instructor, 
August,  1968,  page  322. 

^See  R.  F.  Mager,  Preparing  Instructional  Objectives;  Fearon 
Publishers,   Palo  Alto,    California,    1962. 


demonstrate  the  student's  understanding  of  the 
principle  to  be  taught.  The  possibiUties  arising 
from  this  particular  lesson  are  many:  a  child 
could  perform  some  act  of  service  for  another  family 
member  or  for  the  family  as  a  whole;  he  co^lld  co- 
operate with  an  older  brother  or  sister  in  a  specified 
manner  for  a  specified  length  of  time;  he  could,  for 
the  following  week,  clean  himself  up  before  dinner 
without  his  mother  having  to  say  anything  to  him; 
that  very  day  he  could  be  quieter  in  church  as  he 
sits  with  his  family  during  sacrament  meeting. 

Whatever  projects  are  decided  on,  the  teacher 
should  write  a  note  for  each  class  member  saying 
that  he  will  do,  let  us  say,  two  specific  things  to 
help  his  mother  during  the  coming  week.  A  key 
point  is  that  the  behavior  or  action  which  will  demon- 
strate that  the  principle  has  been  learned  must  be 
observed.  If  we  merely  say,  "The  class  member 
will  understand  the  concept  that  blessings  come 
because  we  are  a  part  of  a  family,"  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  the  pupil  has  learned  the  prin- 
ciple or  not.  Also,  note  that  the  action  to  be  per- 
formed need  not — perhaps,  should  not — be  the  same 
for  all  class  members.  Each  may  suggest  particular 
things  he  can  do  to  demonstrate  his  learning. 

Setting  A  Goal 

The  second  element — the  conditions  under  which 
the  behavior  mentioned  above  is  to  be  performed 
are,  obviously,  those  normal  in  the  family  situation 
for  the  coming  week.  Family  situations  are  often 
appropriate  settings  for  working  toward  these  ob- 
jectives. The  Family  Home  Evening  Manual,  for 
example,  which  very  excellently  employs  action  ob- 
jectives, uses  these  conditions  almost  exclusively. 
Other  possible  conditions  for  performance:  a  test 
in  class,  during  a  special  visit,  during  family  prayer, 
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during  personal  prayer,  at  a  Church  meeting,  etc. 

The  third  element — the  minimum  level  of  per- 
formance— is  not  intended  to  be  a  method  of 
"grading"  class  members.  It  is  a  way  to  indicate 
that  the  principle  has,  in  fact,  been  learned.  In  the 
example  given  above  the  teacher  is  saying,  in  effect, 
"You  will  have  demonstrated  understanding  of  the 
concept  by  doing  two  things  during  the  coming 
week  to  help  your  mother."  The  minimum  level  of 
performance  is  two  acts  of  kindness.  Naturally  a 
Church  teacher  would  not  reprimand  a  student  who 
did  not  accomplish  this,  but  setting  t3ie  goal  calls 
forth  the  best  effort  of  the  sincere  learner. 

Specifying  two  acts  of  kindness  establishes  a 
minimum  standard  against  which  the  teacher  can 
evaluate  his  instruction.  Such  a  standard  is  not 
some  kind  of  guarantee  of  achieving  righteousness 
for  the  learner,  but  a  goal  helping  him  do  something 
about  the  gospel,  not  just  talk  about  it.  Also,  teach- 
ers will  recognize  that  additional  follow-up  is  im- 
portant: achieving  the  minimum  standard  should 
be  an  encouragement  to  a  more  permanent  change 
in  behavior. 

The  objective,  if  accomphshed,  will  affect  the 
behavior  of  learners,  not  just  their  vocabulary.  Re- 
membering what  the  lesson  was  about,  read  the 
objective  again:  "The  class  member  will  do  two 
specific  things  to  help  his  mother  during  the  coming 
week."  There  are  stated  or  implied  (1)  overt,  ob- 
servable behavior,  (2)  conditions  for  its  performance, 
(3)  minimum  standards  of  performance. 

Action  Objectives 

There  follow  several  examples  of  action  objec- 
See  if  you  can  find  the  three  elements  dis- 


tives. 

cussed   above,    and   label   them. 

found  below. 


Answers   will  be 


(1)  For  a  lesson  on  prayer:  During  the  week 
the  class  member  will  pray  nightly,  in  secret,  to 
his  Heavenly  Father  and,  if  he  desires,  will  share 
his  feelings  with  the  class  next  Sunday. 

(2)  For  a  teen-age  lesson  on  service  to  others: 
The  class  member  will  visit  someone  whom  he  would 
not  normally  visit  during  the  coming  week  and  per- 
form some  service  for  him. 

(3)  For  an  adult  lesson  on  the  importance  of  the 
scriptures  in  our  lives:  During  the  coming  month 
the  class  member  will  study  the  scriptures  in  a 
regular  and  systematic  manner,  choosing  for  him- 
self some  time  each  day  to  accomplish  this.  It  must 
be  at  a  time  he  normally  does  not  use  for  that 
purpose. 

Responses  to  Exercise: 

(1)  Behavior:  "Will  pray  in  secret." 
Conditions:  "During  the  week." 
Minimum  Standard:  "Nightly." 

(2)  Behavior:    "Will    visit    someone    and   perform 
some  service  for  him." 

Conditions:    "Someone  he  would  not  normally 

visit  during  the  coming  week." 

Minimum  Standard:   "Someone"  (one  person). 

(3)  Behavior:  "Will  study  the  scriptures." 
Conditions:    "During  coming  month." 
Minimum  Standard:  "In  a  regular  and  syste- 
matic manner,"  and  "at  a  time  he  normally  does 
not  use  for  that  purpose." 

IfJLi  ^s  a  teacher,  am  not  consciously  attempting 
to  change  the  lives  of  my  students,  to  bring  them 
closer  to  Deity,  who  is  going  to  do  it?  And  if  I  do 
not  begin  today,  when  will  I  begin? 

Library  File  Reference:  TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING. 
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Our  Worshipfial 
Hymn  Practice 

Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  November 


Hymn:  "Jehovah,  Lord  of  Heaven 
and  Earth";  author,  unknown;  com- 
poser, Oliver  Holden;  Hymns — The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  No.  83. 

This  month  we  turn  to  a  hymn 
written  by  a  composer  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, site  of  the  first  Thanks- 
giving commemoration  in  the 
United  States.  Ohver  Holden  was 
a  man  of  many  talents  and  diverse 
activities,  from  preaching  in  a 
Puritan  church  house,  which  he 
built  unaided,  to  running  a  music 
store  and  serving  in  Congress!  He 
contributed  to  many  hymn  collec- 
tions. 

The  present  tune  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  American  hymn-tunes 
still  in  use.  The  sturdy  nature  of 
its  rhythm,  coupled  with  some  very 
interesting  harmonic  devices  (not 
difficult  to  master),  together  with 
a  stirring  text,  make  it  an  exem- 
plary hymn  in  every  respect. 

Certain  hymns  fulfill  special 
functions  better  than  others.  Many 
hymns  are  of  such  a  character  that 
they  can  be  used  in  various  parts 
of  the  service.  This  month's  selec- 
tion might  be  considered  such  a 
hymn.  It  is  listed  under  the  classi- 
fied index  as  a  hymn  of  supplica- 
tion, and  yet  it  would  serve 
admirably  as  an  opening  hymn  for 
a  worship  service. 

There  are  several  important 
musical  elements  used  in  this  hymn 
which  are  not  often  found  in 
church  music,  and  yet  which  lend 
themselves  easily  to  the  voice.  One 
is  the  so-called  "horn-fifth"  chord, 
resembling  the  ancient  hunting 
call  of  the  horns  from  which  it 
gets  it  name,  which  occurs  in  meas- 
ure six.  In  that  same  measure  and 
in  the  succeeding  one,  the  tenor 
and  soprano,  bass  and  alto,  are 


singing  in  octaves,  which  gives  a 
considerable  degree  of  interest  to 
the  phrase  and  in  addition  makes 
the  following  phrase  interesting  by 
contrast,  when  the  regular  four- 
part  harmony  again  obtains.  An- 
other significant  musical  technique 
is  that  which  deals  with  the  words 
"all  shall  know."  The  composer 
was  careful  to  use  half-notes  for 
the  purpose  of  stressing  important 
ideas.  After  all,  the  only  justifi- 
cation for  setting  words  to  music 
is  to  make  them  more  eloquent, 
and  the  composer  has  done  just 
that  in  this  composition. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  about 
the  kind  of  beat  appropriate  for 
this  hymn;  it  has  an  almost  mar- 
tial air  about  it.  But  again,  keep 
the  beat  from  being  choppy;  in- 
stead make  it  broadly  vigorous — 
not  too  fast,  although  you  may  find 
the  indicated  metronomic  marking 
unduly  deliberate.  Use  good  judg- 
ment here — no  two  great  conduc- 
tors agree  completely  upon  the 
ideal  tempo — be  sure  the  tempo 
you  select  is  appropriate  for  the 
music  and  for  the  congregation 
you  are  conducting. 


Many  choristers  still  fail  to  give 
their  singers  the  important  mo- 
ment following  the  final  phrase  of 
each  stanza  in  which  to  get  ready 
for  the  next  stanza.  Since  there  is 
a  fermata  (hold)  on  the  final  note 
in  this  hymn  however,  there  should 
be  no  problem  here.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  conduct  all  three  beats 
of  the  last  measure  either,  since 
there  is  no  movement  in  any  of  the 
parts.  The  most  effective  way  to 
conduct  such  a  one-note  measure 
is  to  move  the  conducting  hand  to 
the  right  and  slightly  upward  as 
the  note  is  being  sung;  then  give  a 
firm  release  with  a  circle  motion 
at  the  conclusion. 

To  the  Organist 

Make  sure  you  accompany  this 
fine  hymn  with  a  solid  body  of 
sound.  Too  many  organists  are 
self-effacing  in  their  playing,  and 
no  congregation  can  catch  the  vig- 
orous nature  of  this  hymn  if  the 
accompaniment  is  not  sturdy.  Par- 
ticularly on  the  final  stanza,  use 
the  full  resources  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

— Ralph  Woodward. 
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Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  November 


Hymn:  "Prayer  of  Thanksgiving" 
(Ancient  Netherlands  folk  song);  this 
issue,  page  359,  with  new  words  by  D. 
Evan  Davis.  See  also  The  Children 
Sing,  No.  149. 

This  hymn  is  appropriately  used 
in  correlation  with  harvest  time, 
whether  your  country  celebrates  a 
particular  day  of  thanksgiving  or 
not.  If  the  harvest  season  is  at  its 
peak  in  October  (as  in  Canada), 
you  may  want  to  use  this  recom- 
mended November  hymn  in  Octo- 
ber and  use  October's  reconamen- 
dation  in  November. 

It  is  hoped  that  Junior  Sunday 
School  accompanists  are  able  to 
play  the  hymn  version  in  The 
Children  Sing.  For  those  who  can- 
not, a  simplified  accompaniment 
is  included  in  this  issue,  along  with 
words  to  be  sung  by  the  children. 

Brother  Robison,  Junior  Sunday 
School  chorister,  began  the  music 
period  by  standing  with  his  arms 
folded  before  the  children  as  the 
accompanist  played  a  predeter- 
mined hymn  from  those  practiced 
during  the  past  ten  months.  As 
she  played,  he  pointed  to  the  pic- 
tures on  the  corkboard,  each  of 
which  represented  one  of  the 
hymns  of  the  month  during  the 
past  year.  By  his  example  he  en- 
couraged the  children  to  nod  or 
shake  their  heads  yes  or  no, 
whether  he  was  pointing  to  the  pic- 


November  Sacrament  Gems 

Senior  Sunday  School 

"This  is  my  commandment,  That 
ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have 
loved  you."^ 

Junior  Sunday  School 

"Let  us  love  one  another:   for 
love  is  of  God."^ 


iJohn  15:12. 
21  John  4:7. 


ture  which  went  with  the  hymn. 
Then  he  invited  Janet  to  point  to 
the  picture  she  felt  went  with  the 
music  played.  The  children  seemed 
to  agree,  so  they  sang  the  hymn 
for  pleasure  and  review. 

This  was  repeated  with  two  oth- 
er hymns.  "Haven't  we  learned 
some  fine  music  this  past  year? 
How  many  of  you  have  found  your- 
selves singing  some  of  these  hymns 
as  you  played  and  worked  at 
home?  Jacquehne's  parents  told 
me  she  was  singing  'Little  Lambs 
So  White  and  Fair'  the  other  day. 
And  Curtis'  home  teachers  told  me 
how  much  they  enjoyed  having 
Curtis  tell  them  about  Evan  Steph- 
ens and  then  singing  his  song  when 
they  came  to  visit. 

"Children,  some  of  our  melodies 
have  been  joyous  ones  which  tell 
how  happy  we  feel  inside.  Other 
songs  are  more  quiet,  for  praying 
reverently.  Listen  to  this  melody 
as  I  play  it  on  the  recorder  flute 
and  then  decide  which  kind  it  is. 
If  you  feel  it  is  prayerful  and  rev- 
erent, will  you  fold  your  arms  and 
sit  very  quietly  so  I  will  know 
what  you  decided?  Do  what  you 
think,  not  just  what  your  neigh- 
bor does."  By  the  close  of  the 
hymn  all  were  sitting  quietly,  arms 
folded,  except  Sammy  and  Jackie. 

"Sammy  and  Jackie,  aU  the 
children  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
music  we  heard  was  quiet,  reverent 
music  and  folded  their  arms  to 
show  it.  Did  you  feel  it  was  quiet, 
prayer  music?"  Sammy  and  Jackie 
folded  their  arms.  "Good!  It  looks 
like  we  all  agree.  I'll  sing  the  words 
this  time.  Will  you,  Sammy  and 
Jackie,  tell  me  if  the  words  seem 
like  prayer  words,  too?" 

Brother  Robison  sang  the  words, 
then  discussed  them  with  Sammy, 
Jackie,  and  the  others: 

"What  does  the  hjnnn  say  we 
do?"  No  one  could  answer,  "We 
gather  together."  Brother  Robison 


sang  the  first  phrase  again,  and 
many  hands  went  up.  They  could 
all  sing  the  words.  "What  does  it 
mean  to  'gather  together'?"  Broth- 
er Robison  asked  some  4-year-olds. 
They  didn't  know.  Sensing  an  op- 
portunity for  simple  dramatization 
he  said,  "Janet,  Curtis,  Sammy, 
and  Linda,  will  you  'gather  togeth- 
er' near  the  piano?  That's  right. 
Now,  Karen  (4-year-old),  what 
does  it  mean  to  'gather  together'?" 

Karen  now  understood,  so  he 
went  on:  "Does  the  song  say  why 
we  gather  together?"  Indicating 
for  them  to  listen,  he  sang  the  first 
two  phrases.  "We  gather  together 
to  thank  Daddy  for  his  blessings," 
said  Rosalind.  Some  older  children 
tittered.  "Well,  the  words  did  say, 
'to  thank  our  dear  Father.'  How 
many  fathers  do  you  have,  Karen? 
[One  on  earth  and  one  in  heaven,] 
Which  father  do  you  think  this  re- 
fers to?  Why?" 

With  the  misunderstanding 
cleared  up,  Brother  Robison  had 
Karen  go  to  the  corkboard  and 
turn  over  the  picture  for  this 
hymn  so  that  all  could  see  it — one 
of  children  praying,  with  some  of 
our  Heavenly  Father's  creations 
clustered  around  them.  Brother 
Robison  sang  the  hymn  once  more, 
with  children  joining  wherever 
they  could.  It  was  time  to  separate 
for  classes. 

On  the  second  Sunday  Brother 
Robison  brought  a  grain  of  com 
and  a  cornstalk  to  make  more 
vivid  the  miracle  of  the  blessings 
Heavenly  Father  provides.  On  the 
fourth  Sunday  he  told  them  of  the 
Pilgrim  Thanksgiving  in  America 
and  had  a  parent  come  in  and  sing 
the  traditional  words  (from  The 
Children  Sing,  No.  149)  for  them. 
The  children  then  sang  their  child- 
level  words  for  the  visitor  in  re- 
turn, and  also  some  of  their  other 
"gratitude"  songs. 

— D.  Evan  Davis. 
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Three  thousand  soldiers  in  foxholes  were  singing  "Silent  Night." 

Clirlstinas  is  a  Blessed 

Time  of  Love 

SUGGESTED  FAMILY  WORSHIP  SERVICE  FOR  SENIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL, 

DECEMBER   22,    1968 


Objective:  To  show  that  the  principles  and  example 
of  Christ  are  as  meaningful  in  our  modem  world 
as  they  were  when  he  lived  on  earth  2,000  years 
ago. 

Devotional  Prelude. 

Opening  Hymn:  "Joy  to  the  World,"  Hymns — The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No. 
89. 

Opening  Prayer. 

Sacramental  Hymn:  "God  Loved  Us,  So  He  Sent 
His  Son,"  Hymns,  No.  178. 

Sacramental  Service. 


THE   PROGRAM 

Introduction:   (Member  of  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendency) 

Will  each  of  you  think  back  over  all  of  the 
Christmases  you  have  enjoyed  in  your  lifetime,  and 
stop  and  reflect  on  the  one  that  was  happiest  and 
most  memorable? 

Doesn't  this  memory  involve  loving,  giving,  and 
rejoicing  over  the  birth  of  the  Savior?  And  aren't 
you  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christmas  whenever  you 
recall  this,  regardless  of  the  season? 

This  morning  we  will  hear  several  Christmas 
stories  that  are  outstanding  for  just  these  reasons — 
they  all  have  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  love.  Listen 
and  compare  them  with  your  own  store  of  Christ- 
mas experiences.  You  will  realize  that  the  one 
ingredient  essential  for  a  memorable  Christmas  is 
universal. 
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FIRST  READER 

(Young  man — should  have  expressive  voice.) 

CHRISTMAS   IN   A   FOXHOLE 

Elder  Paul  H.  Dunn  has  recorded  this  poignant 
experience  for  us.    He  says: 

"I  think  the  most  memorable  Christmas  I  can 
recall  is  one,  ironically,  when  I  received  no  material 
gifts,  nor  was  I  with  my  immediate  family  at  the 
time.   It  was  the  Christmas  of  1944. 

"As  the  date  indicates,  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
World  War  II.  We  had  been  in  fierce  combat  for 
the  better  part  of  two  and  a  half  months  and  had 
worked  our  way  through  intense  jungle  to  a  very 
large  mountainside  which  the  enemy  held  tena- 
ciously. As  the  American  forces  dug  in  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain  in  preparation  for  the  on- 
slaught the  following  day,  we  realized  that  it  was 
Christmas  Eve! 

"There  were  some  three  thousand  men  in  my 
battalion  at  the  time,  and  as  we  dug  into  our  fox- 
holes that  evening,  our  thoughts  naturally  went  back 
to  home  and  the  things  our  families  and  friends 
would  be  doing  that  very  hour.  We  were  fighting 
the  Japanese  24th  Division,  headed  by  General 
Yamashita;  at  that  time  it  was  considered  one  of 
the  crack  outfits  of  the  Japanese  Army. 

"I  shall  never  forget  what  happened  that  night 
as  we  took  our  places  in  the  holes.  Around  ten 
o'clock  a  young  tenor  who  was  occupying  a  foxhole 
several  hundred  yards  from  me  began  to  sing,  *It 
Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear. '^  A  hush  came 
over  the  mountainside  as  we  listened  intently  to  the 
clear  tones  of  his  beautiful  voice — each  one  of  us 
experiencing  an  inner  testimony  of  what  that  song 
meant  to  us  and  to  the  occasion. 

"He  followed  with  *0  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful'  and 
several  other  familiar  Christmas  carols.  Then  he 
concluded  by  singing,  'Silent  Night,  Holy  Night'; 
and  as  he  did,  the  entire  battle  Une — some  three 
thousand  voices — joined  with  him.  We  had  never 
sung  together,  and  yet,  the  impact  of  that  hymn 
had  so  lifted  us  that  we  sounded,  I'm  sure,  like  a 
heavenly  choir  singing  this  most  popular  and  yet 
most  beautiful  of  all  Christmas  carols. 

"Little  did  we  realize  the  impact  our  singing 
was  having  on  the  enemy.  Every  night  from  ap- 
proximately midnight  until  dawn  the  enemy  had 
been  harassing  our  lines  with  heavy  artillery  and 
mortar  fire,  and  frequently  they  would  infiltrate 
our  lines  with  suicide  squads.  But  this  night  was 
different.  The  singing  had  so  touched  their  souls 
that  not  a  shot  was  fired  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night  and  all  through  Christmas  Day. 

"We  sat  exchanging  thoughts  and  greetings  of 

^Background  music  played  softly  on  an  organ  would  be  very 
effective  here. 


home,  singing  one  with  another  or  in  groups.  So 
went  Christmas  Day,  1944.  Then,  sharply  at  twelve 
midnight,  as  that  holy  day  came  to  an  end  in  a 
foreign  land,  the  enemy  commenced  to  pick  up  its 
battle  stations,  as  did  we,  in  defense  of  our  country. 
But  for  a  24 -hour  period  the  message  of  our  Savior 
and  of  his  life  and  what  Christmas  means  had  pen- 
etrated the  battle  line  so  profoundly  that  there  was 
literally  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men. 

"This  was  a  Christmas  I  shall  never  forget,  for 
it  showed  to  me  the  transforming  power  of  the  life 
of  the  Savior,  as  he  touches  the  hearts  of  men — 
through  words,  through  song,  through  testimony. 
This  is  the  message  I  would  Uke  to  leave  at  this 
Christmastime — that  if  we  would  apply  the  teach- 
ings and  the  principles  and  the  example  of  the 
Savior  in  our  lives,  the  world  literally  could  be 
transformed,  just  as  it  was  on  that  bloody  battle- 
field so  many  years  ago." 

Hymn:  (male  solo  or  group)  "Silent  Night,"  Hymns, 
No.  160. 

SECOND  READER 

(an  adult) 

A  DREAM   COME  TRUE 

As  people  all  over  the  world  celebrate  Christmas, 
their  thoughts  turn  to  Bethlehem,  the  birthplace 
of  Jesus,  and  to  the  first  Christmas.  Elder  and  Sis- 
ter Spencer  W.  Kimball  had  the  thrilling  experience 
of  spending  a  Christmas  in  Bethlehem.  Sister  Cam- 
illa E.  Kimball  tells  us  the  story: 

"It  was  a  dream  come  true,  to  be  in  Beth- 
lehem on  Christmas  Eve!  Early  Sunday  morning  on 
December  24th  we  held  a  sacrament  meeting  with 
the  Parker  family  in  Bagdad,  Iraq,  in  whose  home 
we  were  guests.  This  was  a  fitting  beginning  for  a 
memorable  day.  An  early  flight  from  Bagdad  to 
Damascus  and  a  taxi  ride  from  Damascus  to  Jeru- 
salem landed  us  in  the  American  Colony  Hotel  in 
Jerusalem  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  hotel  lobby  was 
crowded  with  anxious  tourists  from  many  lands,  all 
bent  on  the  same  mission — to  be  in  Bethlehem  on 
this  sacred  night.  Among  the  throng  was  a  delega- 
tion from  Mexico  talking  excitedly  in  Spanish;  and 
many  other  foreign  tongues  could  be  distinguished. 
It  was  a  babel  of  voices. 

"Finally,  after  a  long  wait  and  much  persuasion, 
we  procured  the  service  of  a  taxi  to  take  us  over 
the  12 -mile  winding  hill  road  to  the  famed  city.  The 
road  was  crowded  with  cars  going  and  coming — a 
line  of  car  lights  coming  toward  us  and  red  tail 
lights  as  far  ahead  as  we  could  see. 

"Arriving  at  the  outskirts  of  Bethlehem,  we  en- 
countered a  real  traffic  jam,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty made  our  way  to  the  market  place — an  open 

{Continued  on  following  page.) 
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(Continued  from  preceding  page.) 

square  paved  with  flagstones.  The  square  was  so 
full  of  people  that  we  could  say,  as  is  said  of  the 
night  Joseph  and  Mary  arrived  in  Bethlehem,  'there 
was  no  room  for  them.'  There  were  literally  thou- 
sands of  tourists  from  all  continents,  representing 
numerous  religious  orders  and  institutions:  Catho- 
lic, Armenian,  Protestant,  and  countless  others.  The 
varied  dress  of  friars,  priests,  nuns,  'sisters,*  added 
to  the  color  of  the  native  costumes.  Bethlehem 
women  wear  long,  full  garments,  usually  black  or 
red,  decorated  with  square-stitched  red  or  gold  em- 
broidery. 

"To  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  milling  crowd, 
the  music  of  Christmas  carols  came  blaring  forth 
from  a  sound  truck. 

"On  one  side  of  the  square  is  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  built  in  the  fourth  century  over  a  grotto 
which  most  authorities  believe  to  be  the  true  site 
of  the  manger  where  the  Christ  child  was  bom.  It 
is  supervised  by  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Armenian 
priests.  There  are  three  cupolas  from  which  the 
priests  ring  their  separate  Bethlehem  bells.  The 
grotto,  hung  with  rich  drapes,  lighted  by  candles 
and  surrounded  by  shrines,  is  shared  by  all  three 
sects. 

"It  was  with  difficulty  that  we  made  our  way 
through  the  low  door,  down  the  narrow  steps,  and 
into  the  grotto;  and  even  here  there  was  the  press 
of  crowds  and  little  opportunity  to  meditate  and 
relive  in  contemplation  the  story  of  that  all-im- 
portant birth. 

"We  had  traveled  thousands  of  miles  to  have 
our  spirits  enriched,  and  we  could  only  feel  frxis- 
tration. 

"With  difficulty  we  made  our  way  back  through 
the  milling  throng  to  the  square  and  secured  a  taxi 
to  take  us  about  two  miles  down  the  hillside  to  the 
'Shepherd  Fields.'  Here,  at  last,  we  found  the  quiet 
peace  and  serenity  we  were  looking  for.  It  was  a 
crisp,  clear  night.  The  moon  shone  with  unusual 
brilliance,  and  the  sky  was  studded  with  stars.  We 
stood,  the  four  of  us  alone,  on  the  hillside  where  the 
shepherds  had  been  watching  their  flocks  on  that 
momentous  night.  In  imagination,  as  we  stood  in 
the  solitude,  we  could  almost  hear  the  song  of  the 
angels.   Together  we  sang  softly. 

Far,  far  away  on  Judea's  plains, 
Shepherds  of  old  heard  the  joyous  strains: 
Glory  to  God,  Glory  to  God, 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest; 
Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men, 
Peace  on  earth,  Good-will  to  men! 

"As  we  looked  back  up  the  hill  to  the  twinkling 
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The  Shepherd  Fields  of  Bethlehem 

lights  of  Bethlehem,  we  were  led  to  sing,  'O  little 
town  of  Bethlehem,  how  still  we  see  thee  he.' 

"To  conclude  our  experience  here  in  this  field, 
Elder  Kimball  offered  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  privilege  of  this  Bethlehem  Christmas  and  for 
our  knowledge  of  our  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  the  son 
of  God;  for  the  opportunity  of  being  members  of 
his  Restored  Church  and  knowing  the  plan — the 
way  of  life — that  he  has  marked  out  for  us,  where- 
by if  we  are  faithful  we  may  someday  see  him  and 
express  our  gratitude  personally  for  his  perfect  life 
and  his  sacrifice  for  us. 

"This  climax,  after  a  weary  day  of  travel,  was 
worth  all  it  had  cost." 

Hymn:   (congregation)   "0  Little  Town  of  Bethle- 
hem," Hymns,  No.  165. 

THIRD  READER 
(a  recently  returned  missionary) 

"FURCHTET  EUCH   NICHT" 

In  another  country,  in  a  time  which  many  of  us 
remember,  when  the  spirit  of  Christmas  was  not  so 
abundantly  present,  a  missionary  learned  a  great 
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lesson  and  experienced  the  great  peace  and  joy  of 
the  Christmas  season: 

"Christmas  is  traditionally  the  time  for  feasting 
and  fun,  for  family  reunions,  for  warmth  and  good 
cheer.  Everywhere  people  turn  aside  from  their 
everyday  labors  to  mingle  with  friends  and  loved 
ones  and  be  merry. 

"But  for  those  far  from  home  in  a  strange  land, 
Christmas  can  be  a  lonely  time.  And  Christmas  in 
Germany  of  1938  was  a  time  of  tension  and  fore- 
boding, as  the  shadow  of  Hitler's  swastika  spread 
across  the  land.  So  it  was  with  grateful  pleasure 
that  young  Elder  Cannon,  spending  his  first  Christ- 
mas away  from  home  as  a  missionary  to  Germany, 
received  an  invitation  to  spend  the  holiday  in  the 
Swiss  mission  home,  where  his  companion's  father, 
Elder  Thomas  E.  McKay,  was  mission  president. 
This  would  be  the  next  best  thing  to  being  home. 
Obtaining  the  permission  of  his  own  mission  presi- 
dent seemed  only  a  formality,  and  the  two  young 
missionaries  happily  planned  their  Swiss  holiday  to- 
gether. 

"Then  the  word  came:  Elder  McKay  could  go 
to  Switzerland  to  spend  Christmas  with  his  family; 
but  Elder  Cannon  was  needed  elsewhere.  In  the 
little  town  of  Insterburg,  in  East  Prussia,  there  was 
a  missionary  who  was  depressed  over  his  inability  to 
master  the  German  language  and  his  lack  of  a  testi- 
mony; he  was  begging  to  be  sent  home.  President 
Rees  felt  that  Elder  Cannon  was  the  one  who  could 
help  him. 

"So  Elder  Cannon  recorded  in  his  journal: 
'Brother  McKay  went  to  Switzerland  to  visit  his 
folks  there  ...  we  said  good-bye  and  I  went  my 
way.'  The  brief  entry  gave  no  hint  of  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

"Christmas  Eve  in  Insterburg  was  very  cold; 
there  were  no  happy  reunions  with  family  and 
friends,  and  little  of  feasting  and  fun.  But  surpris- 
ingly. Elder  Cannon  was  happy.  He  wrote  in  his 
journal:  'On  Christmas  Eve  it  started  to  snow  and 
it  was  really  beautiful.  We  had  a  long  walk  through 
town  in  the  snowstorm,  and  I  had  a  wonderful 
feeling.  We  sang  "Silent  Night"  and  other  Christ- 
mas carols  all  the  way.' 

"With  the  two  missionaries  he  had  come  to  help, 
Elder  Cannon  trudged  through  the  snow,  so  brittle 
with  cold  that  it  squeaked  underfoot,  out  into  the 
countryside  to  visit  a  German  family.  The  mother 
and  children  were  members  of  the  Church  and  wel- 
comed the  missionaries  eagerly.  The  father,  a  non- 
member,  was  unmistakably  drunk.  He  was  inter- 
ested only  in  Elder  Watson's  card  tricks  and  grew 
ugly  when  he  lost  a  game. 


"But  the  rest  of  the  family  made  a  brave  show- 
ing of  Christmas  cheer.  A  small  tree  was  decorated 
with  lighted  candle  stubs.  Its  lights  flickered  on 
scrubbed  faces  and  blonde  braids  as  the  children 
gave  their  Christmas  readings  and  songs,  proud  to 
have  such  a  distinguished  audience.  After  the  pro- 
gram there  were  presents  for  everyone — soap  and 
perfume  from  the  factory  where  the  two  oldest  girls 
worked.  The  mother's  plain  face  glowed  with  love 
as  she  put  a  package  into  each  outstretched  hand. 
The  sweet  fragrances  mingled  with  the  scent  of 
candle  smoke  and  pine,  and  the  crowded  little  par- 
lor echoed  with  excited  chatter. 

"Then  Elder  Cannon,  as  the  honored  guest,  was 
asked  to  read  the  beloved  Christmas  verses  from 
Luke.    The  children,  sleepy  now,  listened  quietly. 

"  'Furchtet  euch  nicht!'  he  read  in  the  noble 
translation  by  Martin  Luther.  'Fear  not!' — and  un- 
expected tears  blurred  his  sight.  Outside,  snow  beat 
upon  the  ice-crusted  windows,  the  Baltic  wind 
howled  against  the  fragile  eaves.  But  through  the 
scuttling  clouds  glittered  a  star,  steadfast  and  clear. 
'Fear  not!  for,  behold,  1  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.'  Conviction 
rang  in  the  strong  young  voice.  Even  the  sullen  old 
man  listened,  his  scowl  softening.  'For  unto  you  is 
born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord.'  Peace  sang  in  the  heart  of  the 
young  missionary  as  he  read.  Peace  stole  into  the 
homesick  heart  of  another  missionary  as  he  listened. 

"There  were  other  visits  during  the  Christmas 
week,  a  few  meetings,  and  long  sessions  of  language 
study.  The  once- discouraged  missionary  began  to 
catch  Elder  Cannon's  enthusiasm.  One  day  the  talk 
turned  to  testimonies.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  the 
once  homesick  elder  brought  out  his  patriarchal 
blessing  and  began  to  read  it  aloud.  When  emotion 
overcame  him,  he  handed  the  paper  to  Elder  Can- 
non to  finish.  Then  the  two  young  men  knelt  to- 
gether in  earnest  prayer.  When  they  rose  to  their 
feet.  Elder  Cannon  knew  there  was  one  missionary 
who  would  not  be  asking  again  to  be  sent  home. 

"The  final  journal  entry  for  that  Christmas  week 
read:  'I  came  home  with  my  spirits  very  high, 
thankful  for  everything  I  had,  and  feeling  very  much 
blessed.' 

Other  Christmases  might  bring  to  Elder  Can- 
non their  special  gifts  of  family  fun  and  feasting, 
but  none  would  every  bring  a  richer  reward  for  duty 
well  done  or  a  spiritual  feast  more  delicious  to  the 
soul  than  the  Christmas  at  Insterburg." 

— Written  by  Janath  R.  Cannon. 
{Continued  on  following  page.) 
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CHRISTMAS   IS  A  BLESSED  TIME  OF  LOVE       (Continued  from  preceding  page.) 


FOURTH  READER 
(a  young  mother) 

"MY  LITTLE   ONE" 

As  most  people  think  of  Christmas,  they  think  of 
family.  And  what  greater  joy  could  there  be  than 
that  first  Christmas  with  your  very  own  family!  A 
"first  child"  makes  a  Christmas  that  is  special  above 
all  else. 

"Sleep  in  heavenly  peace,  my  little  one — Sleep 
in  peace  this  Christmas  night.  As  I  look  down  at 
you,  your  tiny  head  barely  visible  from  under  the 
soft,  cuddly  quilt,  I  feel  another  heart  tug  to  add 
to  the  many  of  this  day.  For  this  has  been  a  special 


day  with  loved  ones — and  how  much  you  have 
helped  to  make  this  our  'Christmas  of  Christmases! ' 
"My  sweet  daughter,  from  the  moment  you 
flashed  your  good-morning  grin  until  minutes  ago 
when  you  sleepily  yawned  your  way  into  dreamland, 
you  have  been  the  sweetness  of  Christmas  personi- 
fied. How  intrigued  you  were  with  the  erratic  move- 
ment of  tree  lights  and  the  fire  in  the  fireplace!  How 
caught  up  you  seemed  in  the  excitement  of  the 
season!  Yes,  it  was  a  big  day  for  such  a  little  girl. 
You  had  your  first  taste  of  holiday  turkey,  and  in 
your  naturally  inquisitive  manner  you  learned  that 
chewing  Christmas  ribbon  gives  babies  a  slightly 
dyed  look.    You  have  been  developing  a  new  skill 


'My  little  one,  you  have  made  this  Christmas  special  above  all  else." 
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almost  every  day  lately,  and  today  was  no  excep- 
tion. How  proud  you  seemed  when,  in  your  intense 
struggling,  you  finally  pulled  yourself  to  standing 
position  in  your  crib.  What  a  precious  Christmas 
gift  this  was  for  Daddy  and  me. 

"After  the  excitement  of  this  day,  the  quiet  and 
calm  of  your  little  room  are  soothing,  I  have 
time  to  meditate,  as  I  linger  by  your  bedside.  As  I 
study  your  miniature  facial  features,  I  feel  a  cer- 
tain kinship  with  another  mother,  who,  on  an  eve- 
ning long  ago,  watched  her  sleeping  firstborn  in  a 
manger.  What  a  joyous  event  the  birth  of  that 
Baby  Boy  was,  not  just  for  Mary,  but  for  all  man- 
kind! Yes,  my  dear  baby,  because  of  his  birth,  we 
can  have  forever  the  joy  and  happiness  we  have 
tasted  this  Christmas  season.  His  great  gifts  of  love, 
concern,  and  sacrifice  are  illustrated  in  a  statement 
of  his  purpose:  "...  This  is  my  work  and  my  glory 
— to  bring  to  pass  the  immortality  and  eternal  life 
of  man.  (Moses  1:39.) 

"Dear  little  one,  my  heart  is  full  of  thankfulness 
tonight.  To  realize  how  recently  your  sweet  spirit 
dwelt  in  the  presence  of  our  Father  in  heaven  fills 
me  with  a  thrilling  sense  of  partnership  with  him 
in  the  challenge  of  raising  you  properly.  How  ap- 
preciative Daddy  and  I  are,  too,  to  know  that  if  we 
are  faithful  the  marvelous  plan  of  this  wise  and 
loving  Father  will  insure  the  continuation  of  our 
happy  associations  after  death.  I  hope  the  eternal 
ties  which  have  bound  us  so  closely  during  these 
few  months  will  stand  forever. 

"Well,  my  daughter,  it  is  time  to  put  away  the 
external  gaieties  of  the  day  and  to  tuck  away  in  the 
treasure  chest  of  my  heart  the  beautiful  memories 
of  our  first  Christmas  together.  We  love  you  dearly, 
as  does  our  Savior,  who  calls  you  'blessed,'  and  who 
has  said  of  little  ones,  'Suffer  little  children  .  .  .  to 
come  unto  me:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,' 
(Matthew  19:14.) 

— Written  by  Ann  M.  Schlag. 

Hymn:  (younger  children,  perhaps  the  8-  and  9- 
y ear-olds)  "Away  In  a  Manger,"  The  Children 
Sing,  No.  155. 

FIFTH  READER 

Choose  a  qualified  person  or  persons  in  your 
ward  to  tell  or  show,  during  a  five-minute  time 
period,  how  their  family  celebrates  Christmas  in 
their  home  and  why  it  is  so  special.  They  should 
bring  out  the  unity  and  warmness  that  exists  among 
family  members  and  show  how  it  is  especially  signifi- 
cant at  Christmastime.  (Showing  participants  a  copy 
of  the  entire  program  might  be  an  aid  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  this  section.) 


SIXTH  READER 
(a  16-  or  17-year-old) 

The  Hope  of  Christmas 

What  of  the  Hope  of  Christmas, 
Does  it  last  only  a  day? 
Should  we  lay  by  the  Hope  of  Christmas 
When  the  tinsel  is  put  away? 

What  of  the  joys  of  Christmas? 
The  peace  that  it  brings  to  the  soul, 
The  love  that  we  show  to  each  other 
When  to  give  is  our  only  goal? 

What  of  the  Story  of  Christmas? 

Shall  we  tell  it  but  once  a  year 

When  the  whole  world  is  seething,  yearning. 

For  hope  and  good  tiding  to  hear? 

O  No!  Let  the  hope  that  God  gave  us, 
As  Christ  in  the  manger  lay, 
Fill  our  hearts  and  minds  to  overflowing. 
Till  our  tongues  can  no  longer  stay 

From  telling  abroad  the  glad  tidings 
Of  peace,  love,  and  joy  from  above, 
Until  every  heart  from  each  nation 
Is  touched  by  His  transcendent  love. 

May  our  hearts  be  so  filled  with  the  knowledge 
And  the  wisdom  that  Christmas  begets. 
That  our  hearts  will  always  remember 
Though  our  minds  may  sometimes  forget. 

— Mary  S.  Davis. 

No  matter  what  we  must  do,  or  where  we  might 
be;  no  matter  how  young  or  how  mature  we  may 
be,  let  us  never  forget  that  great  day  when  God 
gave  us  his  son,  and  that  from  this  gift  came  the 
celebration  of  Christmas. 

(At  this  point,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  present  their  part  of  the  program. 
For  instructions  on  this  section,  see  following  page. 
If  you  do  not  desire  to  include  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  in  this  program,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
eighth  speaker  read  the  Christmas  story  from  Luke 
2:1-17.) 

Closing  Hymn:  "Far,  Far  Away  on  Judea's  Plains," 
Hymns,  No.  33. 

Closing  Prayer. 

Suggestions: 

1.  For  a  shorter  version,  adapt  the  program  to  the 
ward  situation  by  eliminating  those  stories  or  sections 
which  are  not  applicable  to  your  situation. 

2.  Music  is  only  suggested.  You  are  encouraged  to  use 
the  talent  in  your  ward  to  the  extent  possible.  Where  this 
is  insufficient,  use  congregational  singing. 
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SUGGESTED    FAMILY  WORSHIP   SERVICE 

FOR   JUNIOR   SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

DECEMBER   22,    1968 

(Performance  time:  about  15  minutes.) 

The  text  of  the  Christmas  program  should  be 
discussed  in  each  class  prior  to  the  day  of  the  pro- 
gram. Each  teacher  should  read  the  text  to  the  class, 
explaining  its  meaning  to  the  children.  The  language 
of  the  Bible  is  beautiful  and  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  children  if  they  have  had  it  explained  to  them. 

The  program  should  be  presented  in  each  ward 
by  the  Junior  Sunday  School.  In  wards  where  this 
program  is  presented  in  the  senior  Sunday  School, 
it  should  be  presented  at  the  end  of  the  adult  pro- 
gram in  place  of  the  reading  of  the  Christmas  Story 
in  Luke. 

All  songs  are  sung  by  the  entire  Junior  Sunday 
School  group.  The  tableaus  should  be  enacted  on 
two  raised  platforms.  Simple  costumes  and  props 
should  be  used.  Good  costume  ideas  can  be  obtained 
from  most  Christmas  story  books.  One  very  good 
source  is  The  Christ  Child  by  Maud  and  Meska 
Petersham  (Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1931), 
available  at  any  library  children's  room  and  at  most 
book  stores. 

PROPS: 

1  chair  or  small  bench 
walking  stick  for  Joseph 
toy  lamb  for  shepherd 

2  or  3  staffs  for  shepherds 
1  manger 

1  baby  doll  wrapped  in  a  white  blanket 
costumes  as  described  iinder  list  of  characters. 

LIST  OF  CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES: 

Angel  Gabriel — Simple  sheet  robe  tied  at  the  waist. 

Mary — Long  dress  in  a  pale  color  with  a  flowing  veil 
over  her  head   (not  over  her  face). 

Joseph — An  ankle-length,  straight  dress  tied  at  the 
waist,  with  a  simple  cloak  over  his  shoulders  and  a  walk- 
ing stick. 

Shepherds — Costumes  similar  to  Joseph's,  with  head- 
dresses consisting  of  cloths  held  in  place  by  several  lengths 
of  twine   wrapped  around   the   forehead. 

Three  Wise  Men — Colorful  robes  and  various  fancy 
headdresses. 


PROGRAM 

Hymn:    "Christmas    Cradle   Song," 
Singy  No.  153,  (first  verse  only). 

TABLEAU 


The    Children 


NARRATOR: 

(Older  children  may  read  these  parts  if  they  are 
very  good  readers,  or  teachers  may  narrate,  or  a 
combination   of   teachers   and   students   may   read.) 

"And  .  .  .  the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from  God 
unto  a  city  of  Galilee,  named  Nazareth,  To  a  virgin 
espoused  to  a  man  whose  name  was  Joseph,  of  the 
house  of  David;  and  the  virgin's  name  was  Mary. 

"And  the  angel  came  in  unto  her,  and  said,  Hail, 
thou  that  art  highly  favoured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee: 
blessed  art  thou  among  women.  ,  .  .  Fear  not,  Mary: 
for  thou  hast  found  favour  with  God.  And,  behold, 
thou  shalt  .  .  .  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his 
name  JESUS.  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  the  Highest:  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give 
unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David:  And  he 
shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of 
his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  (Luke  1:26-28, 
30-33.) 

Hymn:  "Hosanna"  (The  Instructor,  October,  1967; 
page  392). 

TABLEAU 

(Tableau  change  during  last  verse  of  "Hosanna.") 
Mary  and  Joseph  are  in  the  middle  of  the  plat- 
form facing  one  side.  Joseph  is  helping  Mary,  and 
they  stand  as  if  they  are  walking  along  a  road. 
They  should  have  cloaks  wrapped  tightly  about  them. 


Mary  is  sitting  on  a  chair  in  the  center  of  the  plat- 
form. The  angel  Gabriel  is  standing  at  one  side  on  a 
box  or  higher  platform  with  his  arm  outstretched 
toward  Mary.  She  is  facing  him.  (Tableau  can  get  in 
postion   during   "Christmas    Cradle   Song.") 
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NARRATOR: 

"And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there 
went  out  a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus,  that  all  the 
world  should  be  taxed.  .  .  .  And  all  went  to  be  taxed, 
every  one  into  his  own  city.  And  Joseph  also  went 
up  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into 
Judaea,  unto  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Beth- 
lehem; ...  To  be  taxed  with  Mary  his  espoused 
wife,  being  great  with  child."  (Luke  2:1,  3,  4,  5.) 

TABLEAU 

(Tableau  change  during  the  singing  of  "Once  With- 
in a  Lowly  Stable,"  The  Children  Sing,  No.  154.) 
Mary  and  Joseph  move  to  the  manger  scene, 
which  could  be  set  up  behind  them  before  the  pre- 
vious tableau.  Mary  sits  on  a  chair  behind  a  small 
manger.  A  doll  wrapped  in  a  white  blanket  is  in  the 
manger.  Joseph  stands  to  the  side  watching  the 
baby  and  Mary. 

Hymn:  "Once  Within  a  Lowly  Stable,"  The  Chil- 
dren Sing,  No.  154. 

NARRATOR: 

"And  so  it  was,  that,  while  they  were  there,  the 
days  were  accomplished  that  she  should  be  dehv- 
ered.  And  she  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son,  and 
wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in 
a  manger.  .  .  ."  (Luke  2:6,  7.) 

Hymn:  "Away  in  a  Manger,"  The  Children  Sing, 
No.  155  (verses  1  and  2). 

TABLEAU 

On  another  platform  on  one  side  of  the  center 
platform,  a  group  of  shepherds  stand.  Several  shep- 
herds should  be  on  their  knees  looking  up,  with 
three  or  four  others  standing  to  the  side,  all  looking 
up  in  the  same  direction.  Mary  and  Joseph  remain 
in  their  places  on  the   center  platform. 

NARRATOR: 

"And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flock 
by  night.  And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about 
them:   and  they  were  sore  afraid. 

"And  the  angel  said  unto  them.  Fear  not:  for, 
behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  aU  people. 

"For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  city  of 
David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

"And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you;  Ye  shall 
find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying 
in  a  manger. 

"And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  mul- 
titude of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God,  and 
saying. 


"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men."   (Luke  2:8-14.) 

Hymn:  "Hallelujah,"  Sermons  and  Songs  for  Little 
Children,  pages  17  and  18. 

TABLEAU 
Shepherds  move  from  the  side  platform  to  the 
center,  close  to  Mary,  Joseph,  and  the  baby.  The 
shepherds   should  be  grouped   on   one  side   of   the 
platform. 

NARRATOR: 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels  were  gone 
away  from  them  into  the  heaven,  the  shepherds  said 
one  to  another.  Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem, 
and  see  this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which 
the  Lord  hath  made  known  unto  us. 

"And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found  Mary, 
and  Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger."  (Luke 
2:15,16.) 

Hymn:  "Far,  Far  Away  on  Judea's  Plains,"  The 
Children  Sing,  No.  163  (verses  1  and  3) ;  or  "Glad 
Tidings,"  Sermons  and  Songs  for  Little  Children, 
page  17  (both  verses). 

(Shepherds  and  Joseph  leave  the  platform.  After 
Mary  has  picked  up  the  baby,  the  manger  is  re- 
moved.) 

TABLEAU 

Mary  is  holding  the  baby  and  the  Wise  Men 
are  grouped  to  one  side,  carrying  their  gifts. 

NARRATOR: 

"Now  when  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of 
Judaea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  King,  behold, 
there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem, 

"Saying,  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  King  of  the 
Jews?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and 
are  come  to  worship  him."  (Matthew  2:1,  2.) 

".  .  .  And,  lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the 
east,  went  before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over 
where  the  young  child  was.  When  they  saw  the 
star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy.  And 
when  they  were  come  into  the  house,  they  saw  the 
young  child  with  Mary  his  mother,  and  fell  down, 
and  worshipped  him:  and  when  they  had  opened 
their  treasures,  they  presented  unto  him  gifts;  gold, 
and  frankincense,  and  myrrh.    (Matthew  2:9-11.) 

Hymn:  "Hallelujah,"  Sermons  and  Songs  for  Little 
Children,  pages  17-19.  (Sing  complete  song 
through  twice,  the  second  time  adding  the  ending 
on  page  19.) 

Christmas  Program  Committee:  Robert  M.  Cundick, 
chairman;  Donna  D.  Sorensen,  Kathryn  B.  Vernon,  Carol 
C.  Smith.  Compiler  of  the  Senior  Sunday  School  program, 
Kathryn  B.  Vernon;  compiler  of  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
program,  Carol  C.  Smith. 
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Three  years  previous  to  the  death  of  Adam,  he  called  Seth,  Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enoch,  and  Methuselah  .  .  . 
and  there  bestowed  upon  them  his  last  blessing.  — Doctrine  and  Covenants  107:53;  see  also  Genesis  5. 

THE  DOCTRINE  AND  COVENANTS 
AS  A  WITNESS  FOR  THE  BIBLE 

by  Robert  J,  Matthews* 


The  word  "Bible"  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the 
revelations  contained  in  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants. This  is  in  section  42:12,  instructing  the 
elders  to  use  the  Bible  in  teaching  the  gospel. 

However,  there  are  at  least  eight  verses  in  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  where  the  Bible  is  referred 
to  as  "the  scriptures'*:  20:11,  21,  35,  69;  33:16; 
42:59;  71:1;  74:7. 

In  addition,  there  are  at  least  nine  other  refer- 
ences to  the  Bible  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
in  connection  with  the  work  on  the  inspired  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
(See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  37:1;  45:60;  73:3,  4; 
76:15,  16;  93:53;  94:10;  124:89.) 

The  greatest  demonstration  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  as  a  witness  for  the  Bible  comes  through 
its  references  to  biblical  personalities  and  events. 


Many  of  these,  which  show  the  strong  correlation 
between  these  two  standard  works,  are  contained 
in  the  accompanying  chart. 

In  addition,  much  of  the  phraseology  and  sub- 
ject matter  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  is  simi- 
lar to  the  words  of  Isaiah.  This  similarity  is 
especially  clear  in  comparing  Section  133  with  Isaiah 
63  and  64. 

The  chart  references  make  their  full  impression 
only  when  each  one  is  examined  separately.  Any- 
one who  makes  the  effort  wiU  feel  the  impact  of 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  as  a  witness  for  the 
truth  of  the  biblical  record,  and  especially  for  the 
historicity  of  the  personalities  described  in  the  Bible. 


(For  the  general  use  of  Courses  18  and  28.) 


*Robert  J.  Matthews  is  an  Academic  Research  Director  for  LDS 
Seminaries  and  Institutes.  Born  in  Evanston,  Wyoming,  he  received 
his  B.S.  (1955),  M.S.  (1960).  and  PhD  (1968)  degrees  at  Brigham 
Young  University,  after  serving  in  the  California  Mission  from  1946- 
1948.  He  has  been  a  stalce  high  councilor  and  is  presently  bishop 
of  the  BYU  16th  Ward,  BYU  5th  (Utah)  Stake.  He  is  married  to 
Shirley  Neves;  the  couple  have  three  children. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE  NO.  1 


FATHER.  SON,  AND  SHOVEL: 


WORTH  A  HUNDRED  TALKS." 


For  years  I  have  been  scanning 
almost  every  issue  of  Merchandis- 
ing Week,  edited  for  those  who 
sell  electric  appliances  and  house- 
wares. 

Not  long  ago  the  magazine  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  titled 
"Young  America  Market." 

One  of  the  articles  noted  that 
there  are  now  12  million  families 
in  the  nation  with  both  spouse 
under  34,  and  over  a  million  and 
a  half  new  brides  every  year.  Then 
Merchandising  Week  offered  some 
suggestions  on  how  to  sell  apph- 
ances  to  this  big,  growing  market. 

What  about  extending  credit  to 
a  new  bride?  The  magazine  sug- 
gests the  easiest  way  to  make  a 
credit  check  is  to  investigate  her 
parents.  A  Brooklyn  store,  the  ar- 
ticle said,  has  found  that  if  the 
parent  pays  well,  nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  girl  will,  too.  Another 
big  store  purchases  lists  of  en- 
gaged girls,  then  makes  credit 
checks  on  their  parents.  If  the 
parents  have  a  good  credit  rating, 
the  girl  gets  a  charge  plate.^ 

This  is  valuable  information  for 
merchants.  It  should  be  even  more 
interesting  to  parents. 

The  message  that  comes  ringing 
through  to  me  is  the  power  of  the 
example  of  parents  in  the  home. 
There  is  no  more  potent  teacher 
in  the  world  than  the  unspoken 


(For  Course  12,  lesson  of  October  6,  "A 
Leader  Loves  His  Fellowmen";  for  Course  26, 
lessons  of  October  6,  13  and  November  24, 
"Others  Also  Need  Our  Love,"  "Sending  Cor- 
rect Messages,"  and  "Putting  Our  Good  Will 
to  Work";;  to  support  family  home  evening 
lessons  6,  7,  and  12;  and  of  general  interest.) 

i"Young  America  Market,"  by  Anw  Wal- 
lach.  Merchandising  Week,  March  6,  1967, 
page  16. 


examples  that  come  to  children 
through  watching  their  parents  at 
home. 

The  other  day  a  family  in  our 
neighborhood  engaged  a  fellow 
with  an  earth-moving  machine  to 
scoop  out  a  play  area  on  an  oak- 
covered  mountainside.  Later  they 
discovered  that  he  had  left  his 
square-mouthed  shovel.  The  neigh- 
bor had  paid  the  earth-mover  well. 
He  could  have  reasoned  that  the 
shovel  was  a  small  item,  and  if  the 
earth-mover  really  missed  it,  he 
could  call  back.  But  the  neighbor 
decided  that  the  shovel  was  not  his 
and  should  be  returned  to  its  own- 
er. The  telephone  directory  gave 
the  earth-mover's  address.  It  was 
some  seven  miles  away,  on  the 
other  side  of  town.  The  neighbor 
did  not  ride  alone  to  return  the 
shovel.  He  invited  his  11 -year-old 
son  to  go  with  him.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  earth-mover's  house, 
the  son  was  asked  to  take  the 
shovel  to  the  door  and  explain 
where  it  had  come  from. 

That  lesson  through  example 
was  probably  worth  a  hundred 
talks  on  honesty  by  the  father  to 
his  son. 

Another  neighbor  has  been 
teaching  me  a  lasting  lesson  these 
past  few  weeks.  He  is  a  quiet, 
brown-haired  fellow  of  about  forty 
who  operates  a  small  hardware 
store.  About  a  year  ago  his  brother 
died.  The  huge  lawn  around  his 
brother's  red-brick  home  had  been 
for  years  the  envy  of  many  of  us 
neighbors.  It  continues  to  be,  even 
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though  his  widow  has  had  recent 
surgery.  On  occasion  as  I  drive 
past  the  home,  I  see  the  brother, 
sometimes  with  his  wife  and 
daughters,  cutting  and  trimming 
their  sister-in-law's  lawn.  I  have 
watched  them  doing  the  same 
around  the  little  home  with  green 
shades  across  the  street  This  cot- 
tage belongs  to  the  mother  of  the 
hardware  store  owner.  Her  lawn 
and  roses  for  years  have  been  a 
showpiece,  though  she  is  now  bent 
with  years. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  that 
quiet  hardware  man  talks  to  his 
daughters  about  honoring  parents 
and  being  their  brothers'  keepers. 
But  his  example  has  been  eloquent 
for  me. 

I  cannot  remember  what  my 
father  said  in  our  family  prayers. 
But  I  can  never  forget  the  practi- 
cal and  deep  warmth  with  which 
he  addressed  his  Heavenly  Father. 

Every  parent's  home  is  a  school- 
house.  The  most  unforgettable  les- 
sons are  generally  unwritten,  \m- 
spoken.  They  are  taught  when  the 
father  or  mother  does  not  realize 
the  pupil  is  learning. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton. 
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